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—~—~Overwhelming 
____ Reader Preference 


AILY AND SUNDAY, week after week, month after month, 

year in and year out, more people read The Times-Picayune 
than any other newspaper or publication of any kind in the New 
Orleans market. 

A well-rounded newspaper, The Times-Picayune publishes daily a 
generous assortment of lively, interesting features, high grade fiction, 
helpful household and fashion services, market news, entertaining W 
comics and piquant side-lights. Every issue contains something to claim 
the interest of each member of the family. eee a char 

Abstaining from scare headlines and sensational flapdoodle, The ck ness 1 
Times-Picayune appeals to the substantial, progressive, thinking classes, Eerrgee $5,00 
the influential element that sets the pace in clothes, food, automobiles, eine ; Th; 
cosmetics, home furnishings and the thousand other products and 
services that modern living demands. The Times-Picayune is the 
newspaper that Orleanians believe in, buy, read—and act upon. 

“2 In New Orleans and the New Orleans market no other medium, or 
combination of mediums, can do an advertising job so effectively and 
economically as The Times-Picayune. 
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WHat A Business MAN SHOULD Know 
TO ADD $5000 A YEAR 


TO HIS INCOME 


E should like the privilege of send- 
ing you a little book which contains 
a chart of the range of knowledge a busi- 
ness man must have to increase his income 


$5,000 a year. 


This chart will be of interest to every 
ambitious executive, no matter what his 
particular line of business may be. The 
man to whom business will pay its great- 
est rewards in the next five years is the 
one who understands the fundamental 
business principles which this chart covers. 

This matter of adding to your income 
is not entirely a matter of brains. Not a 
matter of pull. Not even a matter of long 
experience. 

‘Has the man who makes twice your 
salary got twice your intellectual ability? 
No. Has the man who makes $25,000 a 
year got five times as much brains as the 
man who makes $5,000? By no means. 

Overa period of more than twenty years, 
the Institute has proved, in case after case, 
that very little is required to give the aver- 
age business man that additional something 


that adds from $5,000 to $10,000 a year 
to his salary, 


A shorter road to financial 
independence 


The Institute does not claim that its train- 
ing will turn failures into successes. It 
does not claim that the Course and Service 
will make a man successful who would 
fail otherwise. What it does claim is that 
its training helps men prepare themselves 
for bigger responsibilities in a shorter time 
than is possible without it. 


. Here are just a few of the examples of 
increased income that our subscribers have 


told us about in the last few months. Their 
names are all on file at the Institute. 


SUBSCRIBER A. 
Was Works Engineer at $4,200. 
Now Vice-President and General 
Manager at $18,000. 
SUBSCRIBER B. 
Was Manager at $3,600. 
Now Regional Manager at $15,000. 
SUBSCRIBER C. 
Was Production Manager at $4,800. 
Now President at $21,600. 
SUBSCRIBER D. 
Was Business Manager at $7,500. 
Now General Manager at $20,000. 


The most valuable equipment 
a business man can have 


Institute training gives you the most valu- 
able equipment a business man can have— 
a knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of all departments of business. 

It teaches you the up-to-date methods of 
successful men whose authority is proved 
by incomes of $50,000, $100,000 and more. 

It gives you new and valuable ideas— 
ideas that speed sales, ideas that cut costs, 
ideas that will increase the 
net profits of your company. 

The Institute gives you a 


It will be particularly worth your while to 
send now for “What an Executive Should 
Know.” Besides the chart, it contains the 
facts about the much-talked-of new series 
of Business Courses recently announced by 
the Institute. 


Famous contributors 


The importance of these new Courses 
can hardly be exaggerated. So new that 
they are not yet off the presses in their en- 
tirety, these Courses number among their — 
contributors the outstanding business lead- 
ers of today. Among them are: Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., President, General Motors Corp.; 
Hon. Will H. Hays, President, Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, formerly U. S. Postmaster Gen- 
eral; Bruce Barton, Chairman of the 
Board, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born; Dr. Julius Klein, The Assistant Sec- 
retary, U. S. Department of Commerce; 
Frederick H. Ecker, President, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company; Hubert T. 
Parson, President, F. W. Woolworth 
Company—and many others. 

Write for your copy of the booklet today. 


SEND FOR THE FACTS 


margin of superiority over 
your competitors that means 
an astounding difference in 
earning power. The story of 
Institute training is the story 
ofsalaries doubled and tripled 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 475 Astor Place, 
New York City. (In Canada, address Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” which 
I may keep without charge. 


: é NAME 

in a few short years. It is the — 

story of men rising to posi- 

tions of large responsibility asieeineetn 

while they are still young BUSINESS 
POSITION 


PRM N isda picdatecdciniisatasinnatin tuscan . 


enough to enioy their success. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


weiiched every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription ow $4.00 2 year in advance. 
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EUROPEAN PLANE TRIPS 

@ Any trip our guests 
want to make—by land, sea, or air, 
anywhere, any time! The Air ticket 
office on our street floor has made plane 
bookings to the Pacific Coast, New 
Mexico, and almost every State in the 
Union. Even trips in Europe and South 
America! Our porters are marvels at 
securing last-minute lowers, or customs 
passes to board incoming steamers. Our 
Travel Bureau, well up on steamship 
gossip, can often obtain the more desir- 
able staterooms for you at the eleventh 
hour ... If we have a specialty, it’s our 
little extra attentions that make our 
guests remember us pleasantly. Won’t 


you visit us and see if you can stump us? 


The ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, New York 
Edward Clinton Fogg — Managing Director 


One of the 25 United Hotels 
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The “Southeast” as 
Winston-Salem Sees It 


Four booklets, eight and one-half by 
eleven inches in size, and twenty-four to 
thirty-six pages in length, depicting the 
southeastern states, i.e., Virginia, North 
and South Carolina and Georgia (but not 
including Florida), as a $5,000,000,000 
market comprising over 10,000,000 people, 
which are well worth knowing about, have 
recently come to 
the Column for 
review. They are 
listed at a price 
of $1.00 each. 

Carefully com- 
piled by Major 
A. R. Lawrence 
and issued by the 
Industrial Com- 
mission of Win- 
ston-Salem, Inc, 
(president, Owen 
Moon and secre- 
tary, A. L. Tyler) 
they are brief, 
succinct and 
crammed to the point of bursting with 
southern statistics (sounds a little like 
mammy’s cooking, now doesn’t it?). 

Booklet No. 1 consists of (1) an analy- 
sis of this $5,000,000,000 market as com- 
pared with the markets offered by other 
economic areas; (2) a resume of twenty- 
eight years of economic progress in the 
area; (3) a picture of the buying power 
of 409 counties comprising this area; (4) 
a figure picture of the population of the 
area as compared with that of the other 
economic areas of the United States (i.e., 
New England, mid-Atlantic, east north cen- 
tral, etc.). These are given in terms of 
the usual A. B. C. report grouping, but 
leave poor Florida more out in the cold 
than any winter frost ever did; (5) a most 
interesting picture of the population con- 
tained within the 100-mile and the 200- 
mile radius of Winston-Salem as compared 
with such areas for various other “cities 
of distribution’; (6) a set of tables show- 
ing the production of wealth in this area, 
i.e.,the value of farm and mineral prod- 
ucts, plus the value added by manufacture, 
in comparison with the ‘‘wealth’” produced 
by other areas, etc., etc. All this in an 
effort to measure for those interested the 
consumption possibilities of manufactured 
products in the area in question. Booklet 
No. 1 also includes a colored map pictur- 
ing the area (compiled in June, 1930). 
Sources for most of the figures as well as 
the dates thereof are very commendably 
given. 

Booklet No. 2 contains information on 
Winston-Salem’s tactical position with ref- 
erence to distribution in the area, figures 
showing the time consumed in days from 
Winston-Salem to all important points 
within 600 miles, which, the booklet says 
(and we have no reason to doubt it), con- 
stitutes 66 per cent of the market of the 
country. Any point within 600 miles, 


Walter Mann 


which includes the important southern part 


BY WALTER MANN 


of New York State, of southern Michigan, 
the eastern half of Illinois and Missouri, 
part of Mississippi and half of (praise be) 
Florida, can be reached in four days’ ship. 
ping time. Most of it can be reached in 
one or two days. 

We also find in this No. 2 booklet a 
summary of the wholesale and retail out- 
lets in the area, a detailed resume of the 
transportation facilities and a cross-section 
of the freight rates, a picture of Winston- 
Salem’s retail trading area and a discussion 
of the retail situation in the territory as 
well as of the opportunities which Win- 
ston-Salem offers for wholesale distributors, 
plus a list of the present distributors. And 
finally in Section 2, a pair of maps this 
time, one showing the state highways, the 
bus transportation and the motor freight 
packing service from Winston-Salem to all 
points in the area and another showing the 
railroad lines and the package-carrying 
service, 

S. O. S. had hoped to be able to de- 
scribe all four of these booklets in the 
column this week, but each one is so 
packed with data that we shall have to 
mention only briefly the contents of Book- 
lets 3 and 4. Booklet No. 3 includes 
much information on the economics of 
manufacturing in the area, the industrial 
opportunities and the details on the crop 
and livestock resources, the mineral re- 
sources, the forest products, etc., and again 
a pair of very graphic maps, while Booklet 
No. 4 is more a picture book and a high 
spot summary of a lot of other information 
such as is so often found in similar pro- 
ductions by chambers of commerce and 
still more maps. 

Prices of $1.00 each have been placed 
on these books, to scare off the many cuti- 
osity seekers who take such booklets home 
for their kids and tell them to cut out 
pictures and not bother mamma and papa. 
Any really seriously interested firm can 
get a set without plunking down four 
bucks, or I miss my guess. Write direct 
to the Industrial Commission of Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, to Owen Moon, its 
president, care of the Journal and Sentinel 
of that city, or even to S. O. S., and we'll 
see what we can do. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


More Radio Sales. An analysis of the 
present radio market, the tendency of radio 
sales, the advertising being done by the 
radio companies and some suggestions for 
increasing the sale of radios through ad- 
vertising, especially in regard to the small 
town market. Household Magazine, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. Twen- 
ty-one pages. (Free.)* 


Merchandise Control Manual. A manual 
which presents an organized statement of the 
purposes, methods and results of merchan- 
dise control. It gives a summary of ex- 
periences of various stores with control 
systems. National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, 225 West Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York City. $3.00. (391 pages.) 


*To be reviewed later. 
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Whats New 


q Is there a lesson for every sales 
executive in Mr. Ford’s experience 
with ‘‘Model T’’? Ray Bill, editor 
of SALES MANAGEMENT, thinks there 
is. See page 424. 


q Coming soon: A_ story of the 
marketing policies that, in five years, 
built Wheatsworth, Inc., up to a 
property for which National Biscuit 
recently paid $5,600,000. 


q Manufacturers who are interested 
in winning the support of the chains 
for their lines will find some food for 
thought in the comments of Elliott 
C. Logan, vice-president, The Logan 
Brothers Company, chain grocers of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. An interview 
with Mr. Logan appears on page 422. 


q Ray Comyns continues his adven- 
tures as a buyer, on page 426. 
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11,300,000 people are still putting on shoes in the morning, walking in them 
during the day and buying new ones when they wear out. Men are still going 
to business in shoes, playing golf in shoes, going to dinners and ball games in 
shoes. 
down Fifth Avenue, playing bridge, running down to the movies, being taken 
to the theater . . . in shoes. 
shoes a few weeks after they’re bought. . . . Here is the biggest shoe-wearing, 


11,300,000 people 


can't go without Shoes 


Times may not be what they used to be, but here in the New York market 
Women are still doing their housework, calling on neighbors, walking 


shoe-buying market in the world and the best shoe-selling medium is The Sun. 
For years shoe advertisers have recognized this and have placed more adver- 
tising in The Sun than in any other New York newspaper. In 1930 The Sun 
published 506,000 lines 


40 per cent. 


THESE SHOE CONCERNS ADVERTISED IN 


Abercrombie & Fitch 
Ansonia Bootery 
Arch-Aid Shoe Shops 
Arch Preserver Shoe 
Shops 
Arch Shoe Shops 
Babers, Ltd. 
Barbour Shoe Co. 
Beck, A. S. 
Bedell 
Bernstein, Max M. 
Blyn Shoe Shops 
Cammeyer 
Cantilever Shoes 
Cantiiever Shoe Shops 
Continental Boot Shop 
Coward Shoe Co. 
Davega 
Delman Shoe Salon 
De Pinna 
Drew Arch Rest Shoes 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. 
Enna Jettick Shoes 
Fame Built Shoe Co. 
Fink Shoe Co., B’klyn 
Firestone Footwear 
Florsheim Shoe Stores 
Foot Saver Shoe Shops 


Frank Bros. 

French Bootery 

French, Shriner & 
Urner 

Geller, Andrew 

Glassberg, J. 

Grossman, Inc., Julius 

— Gripper Shoe 
0 


Hanan & Son 

Henning Continental 
Boot Shop 

Hickson, Inc. 

Hood Rubber Co. 

Hurley Shoes 

Jay-Thorpe 

Kahler, Dr. 

Katz 

Keller’s Shops 

Kinney, G. R., Co. 

Kohn, Alfred A. 

Kurzman 

Lane Bryant 

Lewis, Ben 

London Character Shoes 

Milgrim 

Miller, 1. 

Modernmode Footwear 

Parisian Bootery 


THE SUN IN 1930 


Pedemode 

Physical Culture Shoes 

Physical Culture Shoe 
Shops 

Pinet, F. 

Queen Quality Boot 
Sho 


p 

Red Cross Shoe Stores 

Reed, Dr. A. 

Regal Shoes 

Rogers Peet Co. 

Russeks 

Scheyer, E., & Son 

Selby Arch Preserver 
Shoes 

Shoecraft 

Slater, J. & J. 

Smith & Sons 

Sommers Inc. 

Stetson Shops 


Van Buren Truefit Shoes 


Vanity Boot Shop 
Walk-Over Shoes 
Ward, John 

Weber & Heilbroner 
Whitehouse & Hardy 
Winkelman 

Wise 


Children are still outgrowing, or outwearing 


of shoe advertising—leading the second newspaper by 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


ing 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending June 13, 1931: 


e @ e@ Retail sales in the last week of May were hurt 
by the Saturday holiday, but many stores report a com- 
pensating pick-up in the first days of the ensuing, the 
current, week. 


e e e ‘Total bank debits against individual accounts 
in the week ended June 3, though nearly 10 per cent less 
than in the same period a year ago, were only 3 per cent 
down in the reserve districts outside New York. 


e @ e The average price of commodities reached last 
week the traditional peace-time level, 70, in the Irving 
Fisher index number. This was a decline from 70.3 the 
week before. 


e e @ Steel output in May averaged 45.36 per cent 
of capacity compared with 49.29 per cent in April and 
73.68 per cent in May, 1930. The dip was seasonal. 


@ @ @ The shoe industry is one of the bright spots in 
the present business situation. Output of large plants is 
at the rate of 80 per cent of capacity, the total for the year 
being valued by the Department of Commerce at $940,- 
000,000. 


e e e American Can sales are running at the rate of 
only 8 per cent below the record levels of a year ago, ac- 
cording to H. W. Phelps, president of the company. 


@ @ @ Seventeen chain store and mail order houses 
report sales of $142,290,000 in May, 6.2 per cent less 
than in May, 1930. Allowing for price differences it is 
evident that the quantity of goods moving through the 
chains is much larger this year than last. 


e e@ e Purchasing agents from all over the United 
States and Canada met in international convention this week 
in Toronto. Professor H. T. Lewis of the marketing chair 
in Harvard University told them how important is their 
place in any program directed toward stabilization of busi- 
ness. 


e e@ e Small, compact sets were the feature of the 
Radio Show opened in Chicago this week in connection 
with the convention of the National Federation of Radio 
Associations and the Radio Manufacturers’ Association, at- 
tended by 20,000 dealers, jobbers and producers. 


e e e In view of the preponderance of midget radio 
sets this year dealers are predicting a total output of 4,000,- 
000 sets, 200,000 more than last year, divided as follows: 
At prices ranging from $25 to $50, 420,000; $50 to $75, 
2,100,000; $75 to $100, 1,000,000; at $100 to $150, 
300,000; and the more expensive sets, 330,000. 


© e e A few signs of definite improvement in indus- 
trial conditions on both sides of the Atlantic are now 
discernible, according to Sir Harry Brittain, a delegate to 
the recent meeting in Washington of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. He expressed this opinion at a 


luncheon given in his honor in New York before he 
sailed for London. 


e e e Wage distribution during the first four months 
of the year was between $2,500,000,000 and $3,000,000,- 
000 less than it was in the same period of 1929, accord- 
ing to a statement given out last week by the American 
Federation of Labor. In factories the loss in April was 
from $990,000,000 two years ago to $650,000,000. May 
employment gains, the federation adds, were negligible. 


@ @ @ Firestone Tire & Rubber earned $2,908,553 
(fifty-six cents a share on common) in the six months 
ended April 30, compared with $2,320,118 (twenty-three 
cents a share) in the same period of 1930. 


@ @ @ Returns from eight states on new automobile 
registrations in May account for 30,982 cars compared with 
32,318 cars in the same period of last year. Chevrolet 
continued its lead with 9,432 cars against 9,029 Ford pas- 
senger cars. 


@ e@ e Advances on automobile sales in April 
amounted to $113,200,860 for 290,802 cars compared 
with $92,228,964 advanced in March on 237,980 cars 
and $146,880,692 advanced in April on 347,098 cars. 
These data are from returns made by 428 automobile 
financing corporations to the Department of Commerce. 


@ e e Stutz Motor Car lost $1,161,066 in the year 
ended October 31, 1930, compared with a loss of $2,419,- 
057 the year before. 


@ e@ e Sales of automobiles are large enough to sup- 
port the dealers if good business practice was the rule, 
Alvan Macauley last week told the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, of which he is president. The 
trouble is, he said, that the trading in of used cars is on 
“a deplorable basis.” The manufacturers can survive the 
depression, Mr. Macauley added; it’s the dealers who are 
getting themselves into a quandary. 


e e e Sales and advertising promotion by the use of 
airplanes is to be undertaken by Beech-Nut Packing, which 
has just purchased two autogiros for the purpose. The 
pilots will be well-known aviators. 


@ e e Bakers in the south and on the Pacific coast 
are now offering five-cent loaves of bread to meet the 
chain store prices and the decline in wheat quotations. 


© @ @ The new supply of “all oils” in April was 
85,502,000 barrels, 3,414,000 less than the demand, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines. The report points out, 
however, that while exports of oil continue to decline, im- 
ports continue to displace American oil from legitimate 
American markets and so “preclude prosperity even undet 
such actually favorable conditions of supply and demand 
as existed for the month.” 


@ e@ e Samuel M. Vauclain, chairman of Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, has joined the group of prophets who 
see great prosperity some time in the future. 


e e e A coffee packer is trying to promote sales in 
Greater New York by arranging to distribute 1,000,000 
tickets to an amusement park through coffee cans. 
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Many manufacturers are losing big-volume business 


with the chains because they do not formulate their 
selling policies with an understanding of the chain 
store man’s point of view concerning his business. 
This chain executive points out a variety of selling 
schemes which have been especially effective—in 
killing the cooperation of his and other chains. 


Sales Rackets that Lose the 
Support of Chain Store Buyers 


Based on an interview by James True with 


ELLIOTT C. LOGAN 


Vice-President, Logan Brothers Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


way Elliott C. Logan, vice- 

president of Logan Brothers 
Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
characterizes some of the schemes of- 
fered by manufacturers for encourag- 
ing individual store managers and 
clerks to push goods. The trouble 
with the majority of these schemes, 
Mr. Logan pointed out in a recent in- 
terview, is that they ignore the inter- 
ests of the stores and can be carried 
through only at the expense of the 
chain’s good-will. 

The Logan Brothers Company was 
established in 1879 and was one of 
the first chain grocery store organiza- 
tions in the country. The Logan 
brothers opened retail grocery stores 
and pooled their interests, and from 
this beginning the chain has grown to 
145 retail stores, located in Bridge- 
port, New Haven, Norwalk, Danbury 
and several smaller towns within a 
radius of thirty-eight miles of Bridge- 

rt. 

“The foundation of our entire busi- 
ness,’ Mr. Logan explained, “is the 
good will we have always cultivated 
with our customers. We have never 
gone in for goods of cheap quality, 
regardless of price. We handle only 
one grade of butter, for imstance, a 
nationally advertised brand, and we 
have specialized on advertised prod- 
ucts of all kinds—not because they are 
advertised, but because we believe they 
are of standard quality and what our 
customers want. 


a MOST demoralizing factor in 
A retail merchandising” is the 


“Regardless of loss-leader merchan- 
dising and cut-price competition, we 
are absolutely convinced that there is 
no substitute for the good will of the 
public in retail merchandising. Break 
faith with your customers and success 
is impossible, I don’t care how many 
stores a company operates or how 
cheap the prices it offers. In chain 
operation, as well as in conducting a 
single store, the reputation for honest 
dealing and good quality of merchan- 
dise is absolutely essential. 

“This is so obvious to us that it 
seems trite to mention it; but appar- 
ently some manufacturers do not con- 
sider the fact that they are doing 
everything they can to disorganize our 
management and sales force, to dis- 
please our customers and destroy their 
confidence in us, when they employ 
forcing sales methods. 

“To explain, more than a year ago 
an officer of an eastern company came 
to see me and made us a special 
proposition on his specialty. I ex- 
plained that we had carried for many 
years another brand of the goods that 
was well advertised, of high quality, 
and that we did not care to duplicate 
the item. Since then he has called 
several times and a salesman of the 
company has called frequently. 

“Finally, some weeks ago, the sales- 
man assured me that his goods would 
outsell the item we had been handling. 
He explained that his company was 
doing some advertising, that the qual- 
ity of his brand was far superior to the 
other; and he guaranteed that, if I 
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would try out the item, I would find 
our sales increasing. 

“With this assurance of larger sales 
was the inducement of a slightly bet- 
ter price, so I ordered a quantity and 
sent the item to each store. And as 
the salesman assured me, the first few 
weeks showed an increase in business 
over the old brand. I was gratified 
and thought I had procured a better 
article at a lower price—the ambition 
of every good merchandiser. 

“The other day, however, the 
manager of one of our stores asked 
me when we were going to get an- 
other shipment of the goods, as he 
would soon be out and was anxious to 
have a few more cases. 
that he needed just one more coupon 
to get his shirt. I asked him what 
he meant and was surprised to learn 
that the company was packing a 
coupon in each case of the merchan- 
dise for the special benefit of store 
managers. On receipt of a certain 
number of the coupons they offered 
to send the manager a handsome shitt 
in the style and size ordered. 

“We promptly investigated and 
found that the majority of our man- 
agers were working very diligently to 
sell the new brand whenever the old 
brand was called for. Unfortunately, 
we had the goods on order, and since 
we do not like to countermand orders, 
we merely wrote the company that if 
the new goods had the coupons in 
the cases the order would be returned 
at once. We shall sell these goods, 
but we shall not order any more 0 
them on a forcing basis. 

“If this were an isolated case tt 
would not be important; but almost 
every day some new scheme of the 
kind is called to our attention, and ! 


He remarked _ 
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know of nothing that so quickly tears 
down the good will we have been 
building up for more than fifty years. 
Imagine a customer coming to our 
store and asking for an article she 
has used for many years and always 
found satisfactory: She is talked out 
of the article she wants and furnished 
a substitute. Such a thing is always 
unsatisfactory, and it is justified only 
by the substitution of a superior and 
more satisfactory quality. In this 
case, as in every case of the kind I 
have ever known, the quality was not 
superior, and to force his goods on to 
the public the manufacturer thinks 
nothing of destroying the good will 
that is the foundation of our business. 

“When our store managers are 
bribed in this fashion without our 
knowledge or consent, the act con- 
stitutes a violation of the law. I do 
not know what the penalties are to 
the manufacturers, but they are very 
great to us. I cannot believe that 


every instance we break the cases and 
take the coupons out before the goods 
are delivered to our stores.” 

Mr. Logan then turned to a steel 
locker in his office and opened the 
door. He took out a number of large 
bundles of coupons of various sizes 


and colors. These had been accumu- 
lated for several months and were 
from chewing gum, ammonia, flavor- 
ing extracts, soaps and at least twenty 
other products. 

The free deal, it seems, is passing 
out of the merchandising of foods. 
According to Mr. Logan, the tendency 
is to discard selling schemes in favor 
of straight billing; but for one evil 
many manufacturers are substituting a 
greater. The free deal merely en- 
couraged the retailer to overload his 
shelves. The coupon rebate racket is 
even more demoralizing because it 
tends to drive away the retailer’s sup- 
port. 


“These store 


managers’ 


coupon 


"Regardless of loss-leader merchandising and cut-price competition we are 
convinced that there is no substitute for the good will of the public in retail 
merchandising ... break faith with your customers and success is impossible.” 


such methods will build up any manu- 
facturer’s business successfully. 

“In certain lines, the custom of in- 
cluding coupons for the store manager 
and retail salesman is so well fixed that 
it 1s seldom considered by retailers. 
Unfortunately, we feel compelled to 
handle a few of these lines; but in 


schemes,” Mr. Logan said, “are a sub- 
sidy which is a menace to any retail 
business. We want our managers and 
salesmen to represent us. We have 
spent a great deal of effort and not 
a little money in educating our men to 
a consciousness of their responsibility 
and ours in serving our customers hon- 


estly and adequately. We do not 
believe in cutting prices and we never 
lead in this respect. We aim to meet 
price competition and to build up our 
business by offering better quality 
goods and a superior system of mer- 
chandising. 

“It only takes a moment’s thought 
to realize how a very little of this sub- 
sidizing influence has the power to 
counteract all of the effort we have 
made in this direction. The substitu- 
tion of a single inferior article may 
drive away forever the best customer 
we have ever had. And the strange 
thing to us is that the racket has taken 
on so many different forms. 

“Several manufacturers recently of- 
fered to set up competitions among 
our store managers, offering money 
prizes to the men who showed the 
greatest gains in the sale of their goods 
over brief periods. At least twenty 
propositions of the kind have been 
made to us since the first of the year. 
Others have offered to pay our man- 
agers a certain amount per case for 
pushing their goods. Some of these 
offers come to us openly, others are 
made confidentially to our managers 
without our knowledge and the whole 
rotten system: seems to be growing. 

“Even when these schemes are ac- 
ceptable to chain organizations, they 
are exceedingly bad business for the 
manufacturer from our point of view. 
I do not believe that any business can 
be permanently built on any such 
basis. Strange to say, a few manufac- 
turers of goods of superior quality are 
stooping to these rackets and I can see 
nothing but demoralization for them 
in the future. 

“When all is said and done, the 
manufacturer’s interest lies in the con- 
sumer’s acceptance of his merchandise. 
Goods forced on the public are never 
really sold. The manufacturer cannot 
succeed by injuring the retailer, for, 
as far as we can see, our interests are 
identical with those of the manufac- 
turer. A common-sense, fair and 
honest policy, therefore, is for the 
manufacturer to go to the public with 
his advertising, and I believe that if 
the money these rackets cost were de- 
voted to legitimate advertising it 
would be vastly beneficial. 

“We don’t want the coupon and 
bribery rackets in our business. We 
are doing everything we can to elimi- 
nate them, and I believe that, if the 
subject were. properly understood by 
chain store officials, it would be im- 
possible for any manufacturer to get 
away with the schemes.” 


New YorK—The Spool Cotton Company 
moves June 15 to new headquarters in the 
Empire State Building. 


The Path 
to Prosperity 


BY RAY BILL* 


When Ford brains meet Sloan brains a great mer- 
chandising battle wages—and the current results of 
that battle point a real lesson for today’s business 
leaders. For they indicate that finding out what the 
public wants—and then satisfying those wants— is 
the key to all successful sales management today. 


talk about Henry Ford. The same 

frank spirit will prevail as in pre- 

vious articles of this series and it 
is quite possible, therefore, that not all 
of the remarks made will be highly 
pleasing to Mr. Ford. The intent, 
however, is strictly sincere and fair, 
and here’s hoping that, pleased or dis- 
pleased, Mr. Ford will accept the idea 
that sometimes an apparent critic 
proves actually to be a good friend. 

As measured by material goods and 
wealth, Henry Ford is universally 
recognized as an epoch-making suc- 
cess. As a large-scale manufacturer, 
he is looked upon by all as a colossus. 
In point of personal habits, he is 
known to be one in a million. But 
when it comes to the single factor of 
merchandising ability, some doubts as 
to the extent of his abilities may seem 
justified. 

And so, while paying due homage 
to his abilities, virtues and accomplish- 
ments in most directions, it may not 
be “‘sacrilege” to think that he may 
have met more than his match in 
Alfred P. Sloan, of General Motors, 
and the associates with whom he has 
surrounded himself, when it comes to 
the problems of successful marketing. 
Perhaps there are other company ex- 
ecutives with greater sales ability than 
Mr. Sloan, but the General Motors 
head attracts the most interest because 
he has not only had to meet Mr. Ford 
face to face on the same business bat- 
tle grounds, but as the human being 
primarily responsible for Chevrolet 


I: this week’s discussion we will 


*Previous articles in this series appeared 
in SALES MANAGEMENT for May 9, 16 
and 30. 


sales, he has won volume supremacy 
in the automotive industry 7m the 
course of a depression and with a 
higher-priced car. 

At first most business men took 
relatively little account of the steady 
gains which Chevrolet was making on 
Ford, but when Chevrolet sales began 
to egual and even surpass Ford sales, 
business men became more conscious 
of what was going on. They grew 
curious and wanted to know why. 
Now with Chevrolet passing even the 
world-wide passenger car figures of 
Ford, interest in the answer is intensi- 
fied. 

For anyone to profess that he can 
give the answer would probably be 
presumptuous, but at least it is possi- 
ble to outline some of the pertinent 
factors and to let the readers form 
their own conclusions as to how plau- 
sible is the explanation. 

In the first place, the famous Model 
T Ford was never superlatively pleas- 
ing, attractive or satisfying as an 
automobile. It involved merchandis- 
ing vision primarily based on the fac- 
tors of low dollar cost and low dollar 
maintenance. However, these things 
alone, plus the application of manu- 
facturing genius in large scale produc- 
tion, gave Ford a for the most part 
uncontested market which lasted for 
a considerable cycle of years and en- 
abled him to build a colossal business 
and an equally colossal fortune. Then 
the volume of demand waned. The 
price factor became of less and less 
importance and the Ford in a relative 
sense filled less and less satisfactorily 
the desires and ambitions of the mo- 
toring public for a good car. 
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When the popularity of the first 
model of Ford car began to decline, 
Mr. Ford called in his lieutenants for 
consultation. He knew somethin 
had to be done and he wanted their 
ideas. To judge from reports current 
at the time he didn’t approve their 
advice or attempt to follow it imme. 
diately and as the sales results with 
Model T became steadily smaller, a 
certain amount of typical internal 
management friction grew up be. 
tween Mr. Ford and some of his 
lieutenants. It appears that Mr. Ford 
remained. obdurate and finally released 
several of his sub-executives for rea- 
sons which are thought to have re- 
lated to proposed changes in the car. 

At this point, Mr. Ford may have 
suffered from a pardonable ego or 
confidence born of his tremendous 
success. He probably felt he knew 
more about what was good for his 
business than did his lieutenants, be- 
cause he had been the one primarily 
responsible for the unprecedented suc- 
cess attained up to that time. This 
line of reasoning may have caused him 
to overlook the fleeting quality of suc- 
cess and to carry on with Model T as 
determined and as confident as ever. 


Delayed Too Long 


If so, Mr. Ford made a merchandis- 
ing error. All his faith and all his 
resources couldn’t save Model T be- 
cause a substantial percentage of the 
public had siadgel it passé. Some 
time later Ford produced a fundamen- 
tally new model, but like most post- 
poned changes based upon sales 
compulsion rather than advance mer- 
chandising vision, the new Ford was 
delayed sufficiently long to give Chev- 
rolet an unusually good opportunity to 
make important headway. Under such 
Circumstances, moreover, the success 
of the new Ford was bound to be 
more temporary even though for a 
time it reached the old level of com- 
plete dominance. 

To do this, Ford put a standard 
type of gear shift into the new car, 
greatly spruced up the body design and 
did numerous other things to mod- 
ernize his product. But from a strict- 
ly merchandising standpoint, he was 
battling the trend of virtually the 
whole industry. He stuck to four 
cylinders—an apparently passing type 
of product—and he stuck to a short 
wheel base. It is doubtful if even 
Henry Ford can again for long ignore 
growing trends in public taste. 

It is well-nigh inconceivable that 
the members of the Ford staff closest 
to the firing line had not included 
these and many of the other changes 
actually embodied in the new Ford 
in their recommendations which pra 
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tempore met with disfavor of the 


Chief. At least, we know that many 
automotive concerns were successfully 
observing such merchandising trends 
during this same period, and most 
notably among these, Chevrolet. 

A year before the present depres- 
sion, if any business man had been 
told what was going to happen to 
business in general, I wonder how 
many of us would have suspected (let 
alone predicted) that Ford, with his 
bottom prices, wouldn’t lead the field 
in an even more pronounced manner 
than was true during normal and 
boom times. Yet we have witnessed 
the miracle whereby Chevrolet with 
its six cylinders, with its longer wheel 
base, with its body designing, bat 
with its handicap of a higher price, 
has made remarkable headway right 
in the face of a business depression. 

Surely this is a human as well as a 
material accomplishment, which tends 
to show how potent in power are 
human abilities at the merchandising 
end, itrespective of super-manufactur- 
ing ability, enormous resources and 
unlimited funds of money-capital. 
The 1931 sales and profit record of 
Auburn is another convincing piece of 
testimony to the same truth. 


Must Please the Public 


Say what we will, think what 
we will, do what we will, there 
is no getting away from the fact 
that business success today is pri- 
marily dependent on a company’s 
ability to please and satisfy the public 
on a continuously up-to-date basis. 
We are in a buyers’ market where 
merchandising ability must be super- 
imposed on all other types of ability, 
as well as on material resources of 
whatever size. 

There is nothing discouraging about 
seeing those who have proved them- 
selves great, but whose minds time 
tends to turn somewhat retroactive, 
give ground in part to those whose 
vision is aggressive and largely look- 
ing into the future. I feel sure that 
this evolution of human life is just 
as inspiring to Mr. Ford as to you and 
tome. We all like to know that men 
as men must ever play an all-important 
tole in the business world. There 
is indeed something glorious about 
forming a well-balanced policy based 
upon a blending of long-time experi- 
ence with forward-looking vision of 
the kind that generally emanates from 
4 younger element. Such a fusion of 
ideas is not a compromise but an in- 
surance of success when the result is 
premised upon properly testing the 
wants and desires of the purchasing 
public. This latter is an ever-present 
Opportunity, but the judgments on the 


merchandising side must be made by 
men properly qualified with merchan- 
dising ability and properly armed with 
current field experience. 

In the early part of this discussion, 
no effort was made to touch on al/ the 
angles wherein Chevrolet has pressed 
Ford in matters which relate to mer- 
chandising. There are other points 
involved which time and space do not 
permit reviewing. For instance, when 
Ford cut his price on his new model 
he also cut the percentage of the 
dealers’ discount at a time when it was 
hopeless to make up by increased vol- 
ume the loss per unit. This shift 
increased the competitive opportunity 
of Chevrolet by strengthening dealer 
morale and putting Chevrolet dealers 
in a better position to cater to the 
public’s cry for “bigger and better” 
trade-in bargains. 

Right now there are rumors abroad 
that Mr. Ford is driving an eight- 
cylinder car—I mean an eight-cylinder 
Ford car. This is only one of many 
officially unconfirmed reports to the 
effect that Ford is about to spring a 
coup d'etat with a new 
model. It is known also 
that he has nearly $400,- 


000,000 stored up in 
cash, which indicates a 
possible husbanding of 


resources for the early 
launching of some new 
major policy. 

But no matter what his 
plans may be as to prices, 
as to number of cylinders, 
as to mechanical features, 
or as to body designs, I 
will predict three things, 
namely: 

1. Ford must bring out 
a new car if he is to re- 
gain a dominant position 
in the automotive industry or even to 
maintain his present position. 

2. Relatively speaking, Ford’s new 
product will be a failure if in concept 
it is not attuned to the public’s cur- 
rent wishes. 

3. Ford’s new product, however 
good in itself, must be backed by mar- 
keting methods and policies that are 
strictly up to date in order to obtain 
the hoped-for volume of acceptance. 

Nothing which has here been said 
is meant so much to be a treatise 
on the affairs of the Ford company 
as it is meant to be a guide to the 
kind of thinking that offers the great- 
est hope of keeping companies, big 
and small, in depressions as well as 
booms, humming along the true path 
of prosperity. The primary points in- 
volved in this article are these: 

First, finding out what the public 
wants is the key to successful sales 


management in a buyers’ market. Pro- 
ducing promptly what will satisfy the 
(Continued on page 447) 


Henry Ford, America’s super-entre- 

preneur . will he soon intro- 

duce a new car to stem the tide of 
Chevrolet competition? 


BY RAYMOND J. COMYNS 


Former Director of Sales Training, Alexander 


€ “I could imagine Wylie say- 


ing, ‘Comyns sent me,’ to one 


after another, and then the 
has 


sicked an insurance man on 


crowd saying, ‘Comyns 


us!’ 33 


Tip-Top 
Salesmen 
| Have Met 


Part IV of an article in six parts 


Hamilton Institute, New York 


N another occasion, I told him 

of another young friend of 

mine who had a touch of 

tuberculosis as a result of hav- 
ing been gassed and who was hav- 
ing trouble getting a disability allow- 
ance from the Government. Mean- 
time, he had been ordered into an- 
other climate. Not only did this 
insurance man make it easy to get the 
merits of the case before the proper 
authorities, but, after consulting the 
physicians of his company and deter- 
mining that Denver would be a good 
place for the young fellow to go, he 
got the returned soldier a job in the 
company’s Denver office. 

So, when another young man pre- 
sented a letter from him saying: “This 
is Mr. Wylie, whom I would like to 
see get some business in your organiza- 
tion,” I knew that what he really 
meant was: I have gone to bat for 
you; now you go to bat for me. I 
gave Wylie the name of every man in 
the organization who ought to have 
insurance and could afford to pay for 
it. But I was uneasy. I could im- 
agine Wylie saying, ‘Comyns sent 


Parts I, II and III of this article appeared 
in SALES MANAGEMENT for May 9, 16 
and 23. 
week, 


Another will be printed next 


me,’ to one after another, and then 
the crowd saying: ‘‘Comyns has 
sicked an insurance man on us.” 

I pondered that for a moment. 
Then I had my secretary send to each 
one on the list a memorandum read- 
ing: “I have just sicked an insurance 
man on you, and if you think I am 
going to apologize you are very much 
mistaken. If you are adequately in- 
sured you can easily tell him so; and 
if you are not and he persuades you 
to take more insurance, he will have 
done you a great service and I will 
have helped. Sincerely,’—. And then 
I did not care how many he saw or 
how often he used my name. That 
memorandum expressed the way I 
sincerely felt about it and put them on 
the defensive. No one could argue the 
logic of it. 

Wylie started to get a lot of busi- 
ness in the organization. Almost in- 
variably, before he saw one of the 
fellows, we would sit down together 
at my desk and work out, from our 
knowledge of his circumstances and 
ptoblems, the line of approach. On 
several occasions I was amused by one 
or the other of them giving me as 
their reasons for buying insurance 
from Wylie the very arguments we 
had worked out, sometimes stated in 
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the very words we had used in dis- 
cussing the matter. 

Then one day Wylie came to me 
and said: “Comyns, you have been 
mighty fine to me and your coopera- 
tion has meant a lot in commissions 
to me. I want you to know that I ap- 
preciate it deeply. I rather imagine 
that is the reason I have never talked 
insurance to you—but I am going to 
talk insurance to you now.” Could 
there be devised a more adroit speech 
acknowledging an obligation, immedi- 
ately removing it as an obstacle and 
putting me on the defensive? He 
could so easily have fallen into a 
‘Please, mister, take some insurance” 
attitude that would have been resented. 
I was caught a little by surprise, I 
must admit. I imagine I rather felt 
that my helping him had given me 
sort of a personal immunity bath. 

“Well,” I replied, “it won’t do you 
much good right now. ‘There is an 
issue of stock coming out here. ! 
don’t know how much I can get, but 
if I can get all I want there wont 
be any money left over for insurance. 
Better see me after the first of the 
year.” I had no serious idea that t 
would do him much good then. That 
speech was just a “put off.” After 
getting some details as to my insuf- 
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ance, the age of my children, and the 
like, he left, harmlessly enough. 

About two months later, on the 

fourth of January, Wylie’s name was 
brought into me. Remember that I 
had always received him at my desk 
and usually, as we cooked up those 
selling talks on the other members of 
the organization, we were leisurely 
smoking good cigars out of my humi- 
dor. But I knew what he wanted 
this time—so I decided to meet that 
boy out in the reception hall where I 
could “whistle him down the wind” 
quickly. 
_ As I approached him, without giv- 
ing him a chance to get in a word, I 
held up my hands and said: “I know 
Just what you’re going to say, Wylie, 
but it’s no use. That stock hasn't 
been issued yet and, as I told you, if 
I can get all I want—no new insur- 
ance,” 

Now, what was the proper way to 
handle that situation? Almost any 
salesman would have endeavored to do 
Something about it. It would seem, 
however, that almost anything would 
prove ineffectual. I am quite sure that 
if he had said: ‘Mr. Comyns, let’s 
sit down and talk that over,’ my re- 


ply would have been, “Now, Wylie, 
there is no use of wasting your time 
and mine. I’ve told you the condi- 
tion and I don’t see that anything can 
be done about it at this time.’ 

As a matter of fact, that is virtually 
what he did say, but he said it a little 
differently. There is an old story of 
an ancient Shah of Persia who said 
to his official prophet: ‘‘Foretell my 
future.” “Alas,” replied the prophet, 
“thou wilt see all thy kindred die 
about you.” “Off with his head,” cried 
the Shah in high dudgeon. “—and 
by the way, get me a new prophet.” 
The new prophet, on being asked to 
foretell the future, said, ‘Rejoice, O, 
Favored One, thou wilt outlive all 
thy kindred.” And the story goes that 
the second prophet became Prime 
Minister or Grand Vizier or some- 
thing like that. I may have my jobs 
and countries, and my wilts and 
thous a bit mixed up here, but the 
moral, I trust, is clear. 

What Wylie said was: “Mr. 
Comyns, sit down here for a moment.” 
And indicated a settee behind a table 
set in an angle of the wall, where he 
had me, I discovered a few moments 
later, in a position where the only 


way I could terminate that interview 
before he was willing was to climb 
over the table. I might have refused 
to sit down, of course, but the fact 
of the matter is that I was down be- 
fore I could think of that. 

“As I understand it,” he began, 
“you're going to extend yourself to 
the very limit. Is that right?” 

“Right!” I replied, with emphasis. 

“So much so,” he continued, ‘‘that 
you won't have anything left over for 
new insurance. Is that right?” 

“Right!” said I, vehemently. 

“Mr. Comyns,” he began, slowly 
and forcefully, the while he pinioned 
me with his eye, “I don’t have to 
tell you what a fool statement that is. 
I don’t have to convince you that the 
only way for you to go into that deal 
is to cover it with insurance. I don’t 
have to argue that you have no right 
to take a chance on leaving your af- 
fairs at all sixes and. sevens should 
anything happen to you. Now, I'll 
tell you what I am going to go. I’m 
going to take your application for 
$10,000 of ordinary life and I’m go- 
ing to take your note:-for , three 
months for the premium, if necessary; 
—and the only question you have to 
answer is whether you'll be here to- 
morrow morning at eleven o'clock to 
see the doctor. Will you be here to- 
morrow morning?” 

I suppose I gurgled something that 
sounded like acquiescence if it wasn’t 
a three spades bid, and he produced 
the application from his pocket, fully 
made out ready for me to sign and 
accompanied by a three months’ note 
for the premium. I signed both and 
was back at my desk in about six min- 
utes by the clock. If anyone, as I 
left my office to meet Wylie outside 
and “whistle him down the wind, 
quick,” had told me that I was in any 
danger of buying insurance within the 
next ten minutes, I would have said 
that he was crazy. 

Wylie, then and later, plastered me 
with a lot of insurance, but please 
don’t get the idea that he “strong- 
armed” or “high-pressured” me. He 
did me a real service and my family 
as well. The simple point is that, 
while insurance is pre-eminently some- 
thing which a man should buy over 
the counter without any urging, insur- 
ance is seldom bought. Almost in- 
variably it must be sold; and those 
men who brag proudly—and justly— 
of large insurance have to thank for 
it, in mine cases out of ten, a strong 
insurance man who knows his busi- 
ness. Mnd you, I am not saying that 
many of them will admit that. It is 
a fact, nevertheless. 

(Continued on page 445) 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—While official statements 
regarding business conditions are cautious and apparently 
prompted by fear of over-optimism, several Government 
officials express the personal conviction that improvement 
has begun and soon will be generally apparent. As one 
expressed it, ‘The stage is undoubtedly set for a business 
upturn. All that holds it back is the fear of further un- 
employment. Assure those now employed that they will 
continue to hold their jobs, and the depression will end, 
and this will be accomplished when the rate of employ- 
ment increases to a reassuring level.” 


Wage Reductions will not be recommended nor author- 
ized by the American Federation of Labor, according to 
recent and emphatic statements by officials of that organ- 
ization. This is contrary to a rumor that has been re- 
vived repeatedly this year, the last time in connection with 
the demands of the railroads for higher rates. Since Thurs- 
day of last week Washington has received many telegrams 
from all parts of the country on the subject and officials 
of the Departments of Commerce and Labor state that 
they know of nothing that will change in the slightest 
the administration’s attitude on wage rates. The rumor 
seems to arise from the expectation of bullish news from 
the Government; but six prominent officials have de- 
clared this week that they know of nothing that would 
tend to improve the stock market. 


Trade Conference Rules, as revised by the Federal 
Trade Commission, have not been released to the press, 
although they have been delivered to about eighty indus- 
tries. It is reported that dissatisfaction is being expressed 
by a number of the industries involved, and that the re- 
action is another indication of the necessity of legislative 
support for the trade conference program. Undoubtedly 
this subject will have the attention of the next Congress, 
as there is no doubt that the conference plan can be made 
an effective factor in the elimination of waste in distri- 
bution. 


Regarding Increased Freight Rates, the consensus is 
that the railroads will get higher rates on some classifica- 
tions of freight, but not enough to make an appreciable 
difference in earnings. 


Volume Without Profit continues to be disclosed by 
several Government investigations as a principal cause of 
industrial distress. In the candy industry approximately 
52 per cent of the total number of items listed by the 
manufacturing concerns studied by the Department of 
Commerce and 34 per cent of the total candy tonnage sold 
during the period of the survey failed to return a profit. 


Marked Progress in the Candy Industry has been 
noted as a result of the several surveys conducted by the 
Department of Commerce. These started in 1925 with co- 
operative effort between the department and the National 
Confectioners’ Association. A recently published report, 
“Distribution Cost Problems of Manufacturing Confec- 


tioners,” by S. L. Kedzierski, could be used as a guide for 
many other industries. The work, of which this report 
gives an outline, promises to place the entire confectionery 
industry on a scientific cost basis. 


Demands for Assistance ate almost swamping the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. They are com. 
ing from all classes of business men in practically every 
state, and usually inquire as to how and how soon the 
community application program can be started. These de- 
mands are considered by the bureau as an encouraging sign 
of the willingness of business men generally to change 
their practices and cooperate with each other in an effort 
to eliminate their contributions of waste in distribution. 


Success of Small Companies is shown by several in- 
vestigations and is also indicated by the Census of Dis- 
tribution. In several industries, surveyed during the last 
eighteen months, mergers and large companies have failed 
to show the profits earned by concerns slightly larger than 
the average. One official who is familiar with the subject 
said that the backbone of one industry, and perhaps all 
American industry, is shown to be the medium-sized firm 
that is not ‘volume crazy” and that operates within its 
natural economic area. 


Importance of Small Cities is emphasized by the returns 
of the Census of Distribution. With the exception of 
three or four of the largest cities, it is thought that the 
complete figures will show a decided drift in favor of 
smaller cities and large towns, in comparison with the 
per capita purchases in metropolitan areas. With the ex- 
ceptions noted, this means that the large cities are losing 
their country and distant trade, and must rcly in the future 
for retail business on a constantly diminishing trading area. 


Preliminary Retail Census Reports are practically 
completed for each of all cities over 10,000 population. 
Wholesale reports, for all cities over 100,000, are also 
ready and may be procured from the Bureau of the Census. 


Complete Summaries of the census by states are under 
way. These include all kinds of retail business, classified 
by kinds of business. About thirty of these reports are 
being printed, and will soon be released to the press. A 
national summary, including the reports for all states, is 
—— prepared and will be published for public distri- 
ution. 


Retail Trade by Counties, including cities and towns 
of over 1,000 population, has been completed: ‘or ¢ 
state and is now being printed. This is the first of 4 
series intended to include all states, and when completed 
it will be one of the most valuable compilations of the 
census for distributors. Similar data are ready for twelve 
other states and will be printed as soon as the editorial 
set-up is arranged. 


Reports on the Hotel Business are being completed and 
compilations for twenty-seven states are being printed. 
These give the number of hotels, number of rooms, 11- 
comes and data on dining-rooms and all other departments 
of the hotel business. 
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S. O. N. J. Invades New England 


as Socony and Vacuum Combine 


New YorK—The inhabitants of 
26 Broadway—Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey and Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York—who have been 
living peacefully under one roof, each 
marketing in separate territories since 
the old parent Standard Oil Company 
was dissolved by the Government 
twenty years ago, have started in to 
encroach on one another’s domain. 
The $900,000,000 Socony-Vacuum 
merger as the General Petroleum Cor- 
poration, which the Department of 
Justice decided recently not to com- 
bat, will give Socony national distri- 
bution, through its established chain 
of stations in New York-New Eng- 
land and in California, and other sec- 
tions—supported by those of the 
Vacuum Oil Company, the only unit 
of the old Standard Oil Company 
which has marketed throughout the 
country. 

Vacuum, which until recently has been 
devoted primarily to lubricants, built 
up some 70,000 outlets for its Mobil- 
oil products; within the last two years 
this company has started to market 
Mobilgas throughout the east and 
middlewest, and has acquired control 
of perhaps 35,000 filling stations to 
strengthen its position. Before the 
merger was looming up as a certainty, 
Vacuum hoped by the end of 1935 
to control (usually on a forty-nine- 
fifty-one basis, with the former 
Owner as manager) some 122,000 sta- 
tions, or more than a third of the 
350,000 filling stations now operating 
in this country. The $700,000,000 
assets of Socony obviously can prove 
helpful in achieving this objective, if 
such is still the plan. 

Standard of New Jersey, nucleus of 
the old trust and largest of the thirty- 
five members of the Standard Oil 
“group,” has kept out of the New 
York-New England territory, by agree- 
ment with Socony. In 1926 New 
Jetsey introduced Esso gasoline, con- 
taining ethyl fluid made by Ethyl 
“Gasoline Corporation, which is owned 
jointly by the New Jersey company 
and General Motors. Because of the 
agreement, however, this product was 
not sold in New York and New Eng- 
land. Then, early in 1929, New 
Jetsey acquired the Colonial Beacon 
Oil Company of Boston and entered 
the territory through this subsidiary, 
with Colonial ethyl being sold in 
place of Esso. Recently the agreement 
has been completely discarded, and 
the New Jersey company has made 
Esso available to motorists in the en- 


tire territory from Maine to Louisiana. 
A. Clark Bedford, new president of 
Colonial and son of the late A. C. 
Bedford, chairman of the New Jersey 
company, is believed to have initiated 
the new policy. In preparing for it, 
sales representatives obtained the 
backing of Colonial dealers and also 
added a number of other outlets. 
They pointed to the fact that “'sales 
of ethyl gasoline are growing steadily, 
even sensationally”; that in the year 
ended May 31, 1930, the volume in 
ethyl gasoline (the process having 
been licensed to several other large 
refiners) ‘“‘increased 350,000,000 gal- 
lons,” or 27 per cent, over the pre- 
vious year. 

The Colonial campaign on _ Esso 
started April 2 in 104 newspapers, on 
400 highway signs and on station and 
truck signs and streamers. It will con- 
tinue until September 4. Twelve 
insertions, usually of a full page, will 
appear in the newspapers, and the pos- 
ter messages will be changed monthly. 
The Colonial company urges dealers 
to use their local newspapers and 
other media to tie-in with the cam- 
paign. 

Esso, incidentally, is now being sold 
in some twenty-three countries. The 
distribution of Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, for its various prod- 
ucts, extends to about ninety. 

As a result of legal sanction of the 
Socony-Vacuum merger, other mem- 
bers of the Standard Oil group are 
expected to work out merger pro- 
posals soon. The largest of these, be- 
tween the Standards of New Jersey 
and California, would create a concern 
with assets of nearly $2,500,000,000 
—or about two-thirds as large as the 
entire Royal Dutch-Shell interests 
throughout the world. 


22,000 Frogs Hop 

for U.S. Tables 
SAN DiEGoO—The Southern Cali- 
fornia Frog Company has been 
formed with Robert C. Behrens 
of San Diego as president, to 
make America frog-leg con- 
scious. 
An initial planting of 22,000 
frogs has been made at a ranch 
near Lakeside, California, and it 
is said that the first three years’ 
output has already been sold to 
A. Bregante & Sons, produce 
jobbers of San Diego and Los 


Angeles. 


Smith, Ritchie to Talk 
at A. F. A. Banquet; 


17 Group Meetings 


New YorK—'‘The Sidewalks of New 
York’’ will doubtless be the theme 
song of the annual meeting of the 
Advertising Federation of America at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania here June 14- 
18. Speakers at the annual banquet 
Tuesday night, June 16, will be 
headed by Alfred E. Smith and 
Grover Whalen’s gardenia will be 
seen above the dais. Another noted 
Democrat, Albert Ritchie, governor of 
Maryland, as well as Bruce Barton and 
Sir Charles Higham, advertising 
agents of New York and London, 
and Strickland Gillilan, Washington 
journalist, are also scheduled. G. Lynn 
Sumner is chairman of the program 
committee. 

At a luncheon preceding the opening 
of the general sessions the speakers 
will be Frankin D. Roosevelt, gov- 
ernor of the state; James J. Walker, 
mayor of the city, and Charles Mur- 
phy, president of the Advertising 
Club of New York. 

General program speakers added to 
the list published in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT May 16 include D. F. Kelly, of 
the Fair Store, Chicago, president of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, and Edwin Gruhl, vice-presi- 
dent of the North American Com- 
pany, New York. 

It is expected that Gilbert T. Hodges 
of the New York Sun will be re- 
elected president of the association. 


Seventeen sales and advertising groups will 
hold meetings in conjunction with the gen- 
eral convention. They include: Interna- 
tional Trade Conference, C. K. Woodbridge, 
vice-president, Remington-Rand, Inc., chair- 
man; Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Major J. S. S. Richardson, Joint 
Committee of National Utility Associations, 
chairman; Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America, Samuel N. Holliday, General 
Outdoor Advertising Company, chairman; 
Newspaper Advertising Executives’ Asso- 
ciation, Alvin R. Magee, Louisville Courier- 
Journal and Times, chairman; Magazine 
Department, Earle L. Townsend, Home & 
Field, chairman; Broadcast Advertising 
Department, Captain Howard W. Angus, 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
chairman; Direct Mail Advertising Group, 
Henry Hoke, secretary, Postage & Mail- 
bag, chairman; National Association of 
Teachers of Marketing and Advertising, 
Professor R. R. Aurner, University of Wis- 
consin, chairman; Screen Advertisers Asso- 
ciation; Advertising Specialty Department, 
Charles R. Federickson, president, Ameri- 
can Art Works, chairman; Manufacturers’ 
“Merchandise Advertising’ Association, 
Morley K. Dunn, chairman; Sales Promo- 
tion Division, Kenneth Collins, chairman; 
National Promotion Managers, George 
Benneyan, New York Sun, chairman; and 
the American Community Advertising As- 
sociation, Agricultural Publishers’ Associa- 
tion and the Federation of Women’s 
Advertising Clubs. 


The outline of tributary areas, as shown by map and 
text, is advanced only as a rough approximation 
(keeping to county lines) of the trading area of 
each major market. Audit Bureau of Circulations 
statements were consulted for the definition of 
“carrier limits,” “trading radius” and “eight largest 
cities within trading radius.” See notes for sources 
of additional material on each market. 


Number Thirty: Dallas 


(A.B.C. Trading Radius: 50 Miles—The circle indicates distance only; 
not exact boundaries of trading area) 
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The Illinois Watch Company, of Springfield, is one 
of the many companies that are furnishing repro- 
ductions of these population studies to salesmen 
in the field to give the men more accurate pic- 
tures of their markets and locations of their pros- 
pects. Are you using these data to aid your men in 
the more intelligent working of their territories? 
[430] 


Population Studies of Principal 
Markets and Their Tributary Areas 


HE trend toward suburban resi- 
dence, so evident in the studies 
of most of the northern metro- 
politan centers which have been 
discussed thus far in this series, is 
completely reversed in the case of Dal- 
las, Texas. Here the spectacular 
growth of the whole area was centered 


in municipal Dallas itself, which re. 


corded a gain between 1920 and 1930 
of 63.8 per cent. 

Tarrant County almost doubled the 
rate of national growth, with a gain of 
29.3 per cent. Navarro County 
chalked up a 19.5 per cent gain. 

Market information about the Dal- 
las area may be obtained from: Dallas 
Dispatch, Journal, News, Times-Her- 
ald and Industrial Dallas, Inc. 

Figures presented on total and per 
capita spendable money income as 
tabulated are taken from an original 
statistical study made by SALES Man- 
AGEMENT and presented, complete, in 
the annual reference number of this 
magazine issued September 27, 1930. 
For a full explanation of the method 
through which those figures were 
evolved see pages 9, 10 and 11 of 
that issue. The figures on per capita 
spendable income as tabulated in this 
series of studies do not agree in all 
cases with the figures printed in the 
reference issue, since they have been 
corrected to correspond with the final 
1930 population figures as compiled 
by the Bureau of Census. At the time 
the reference issue was printed only 
approximate figures were available. 

Previous studies in this series cov- 
ered New York City (January 31, 
1931); Chicago (February 7) ; Phila- 
delphia (February 14) ; Detroit (Feb- 
ruary 21); Los Angeles (February 
28) ; Cleveland (March 7) ; St. Louis 
and Baltimore (March 14); Boston 
(March 21); Pittsburgh and San 
Francisco (March 28); Milwaukee 
and Buffalo (April 4); Washington 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul (April 18); 
New Orleans and Cincinnati (April 
25); Newark and Kansas City (May 
2); Seattle and Indianapolis (May 
9); Rochester and Louisville (May 
16); Portland and Houston (May 
23); Toledo and Columbus (May 
30); Denver and Atlanta (June 6). 
Cities are being presented in the ordet 


of municipal population, beginning 


with the largest. 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for Dallas 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 


The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
with SaLEs MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- 
tion, except by permission, is forbidden. 


All Spendable 


Per 


Per Cent Per Cent Money Income Capita 
Miles from Population Gain Population Gain 1929 Spendable 
Cities Dallas 1920 1 or Loss Counties 1920 1930 or Loss (000 Omitted) Income 
BAGS nS ih ou cteinie's ween ears es 158,976 260,475 63.8 Dallas 210,551 325,791 54.7 $296,838 $911 
*Hichland Patk 2.0.0.6 608% nm 2,321 8,422 262.9 = (See above) 
PRUNING ieee scaiere-n id ena ees 34.0 7,224 7,069 —2.1 Ellis 55,700 53,93 —3.2 37,390 693 
*@ Waxahachie «ccc. cs ccc. 31.0 7,958 8,042 iI a (See above) 
CO GLCCNVINE nk vei ccnecus« 54.0 12,384 12,407 az Hunt 50,350 49,016 —2.6 26,447 540 
COC ORICANIE, awe ncerracce es 52.0 11,356 15,202 33.9 Navarro 50,624 60.507 19.5 36,108 597 
WERGRNERE <6: sce dicta liscewe otk a susc’ 34.0 8,349 8,745 4.7 Kaufman 41,276 40,905 —0.9 22,100 540 
MERA ge Races wwsed oe 64.0 15,031 15,713 4.5 Grayson 74,165 65,843 —11.2 43,585 662 
PEG. -scarene se cnees 66.0 6,952 7,823 12.5 Hill 43,332 43,036 —0.7 27,802 646 
PE MICKINMCY ciecvcccvscsce 32.0 6,677 7,307 9.4 Collin 49,609 46,180 —6.9 31,100 673 
##* University Park .......... os are 4,200 walt Dallas (See above) 
WER GANANG ose isieisccweca 16.3 1,421 1,584 15 - 
*¢* Grand Praifie ........... 122 1,263 1,529 21.1 oe ys 
ROO Tinted CHE .osscec nes cess : 1,599 1,665 4.1 Hill ; 
SEVMAUIMD, kc os cae deeceus - 2,501 2,279 —8.9 Kaufman = 
SOMMER picnic des uuene eens 21.8 1,715 1,554 —9.4 Collin 5 
vegies 1 Co) Eh re rae ne are 7,626 9,587 25.7 Denton 35,355 32,822 —7.2 21,510 655 
COP BONNEDE: aces inns nescis ea 6,008 5,655 —5.9 Fannin 48,186 41,163 —14.6 23,073 561 
¥88 Floney GIOVE. ..cicceecene an 2,642 2,475 —6.3 ' (See above) 
OPP ASUNINIE cece isies cass 18.5 3,031 3,661 20.8 Tarrant 152,800 197,553 29.3 183,321 928 
mae Johnson 37,286 33,317 -—10.6 21,061 632 
oe Rockwell 8,591 7,658 —10.9 5,689 743 
one Henderson 28,327 30,583 8.0 9,927 325 
ROP Re et U Oe, UNE (5s ic Kee a'S od ea. SRE tao oe Rade nead we ORK ON ee wa Maker eee Mas ededna teraees 886,146 1,028,310 16.0 $785,951 $764 


* Cities within the A. B. C. carrier limits. 


** Eight largest cities outside carrier limits, but within trading radius (A. B.C.). 
*** Other cities and/or counties over 1,500 within the trading radius. : 
‘Miles from Dallas’’ figures are from the Official Guide of the Railways and, in a few instances, automobile road maps. 


Number Thirty-one: Bir mingham 


(A.B.C. Trading Radius: 52 Miles—The circle indicates distance only; 


HE same situation exists in the 
Birmingham area as in the Dal- 
las area, so far as population 
changes are concerned, but to a 
somewhat lesser degree. The city of 
Birmingham was the real center of 
population increase, and it gained 45.2 
per cent, while Jefferson County (con- 
taining Birmingham) gained 39.2. 

Etowah County more than doubled 
the national rate of growth with 34.1 
per cent gain; Cullman County re- 
corded a 24.3 per cent increase. The 
eight largest cities within the A. B. C. 
trading radius gained 42.1 per cent. 
Six other cities over 1,500 population 
gained 44.6 per cent. 

Market information about the Bir- 
mingham area may be obtained from 
Birmingham Age-Herald, News and 
Post. 

The tabular analysis of the Birming- 
ham area appears on the next page. 


Directs Silex Sales 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Curtiss §. Johnson, 
or several years advertising manager of 
Manning, Bowman & Company, of Meri- 
den, Connecticut, and later an executive of 
Ralph H. Jones Company, advertising 
agency, has been chosen vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Silex Company here, 
manufacturer of the Silex Coffee Maker. 


not exact boundaries of trading area) 
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The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
with SALES MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- 
tion, except by permission, is forbidden. 


All Spendable Per 


Per Cent Per Cent Money Income Capita 
Miles from Population Gain Population Gain 1929 Spendable 
Cities Birmingham 1920 1930 or Loss Counties 1920 1930 or Loss (000 Omitted) Income 
BUMUNBBAM oi eSes ewes i 178,806 259,678 45.2 Jefferson 310.054 431,493 39.2 $325,397 $754 
PREMMO Be rsussicts ew ia cans ORS 17.6 1,600 2,529 58.1 is (See above) 
et || Ti a ar eee eg 48.0 2,467 2,786 33.9 Cullman 33,034 41,051 24.3 7,652 186 
WO MURIERG. eek So 5ncses he's 75.6 6,546 7,596 16.0 Talladega 41,005 45,421 10.3 9,521 210 
CP MEIOR  aerbvniew cae wneawe ee 1,023 1,070 4.6 Bibb 23,144 20,780 —10.2 3,641 175 
PP TMSECMIORER a ios cine vie Sine 53.5 11,996 20,659 722 Tuscaloosa 53,680 64,153 19.5 19,670 306 
ond ae. 63.0 2,666 2,519 —5.5 Walker 50,593 59,445 75 17,432 293 
SPMOONR. | wide Ses wrwsre 34.0 1,622 1,830 12:3 os (See above) 
PP MRRI  si5 ha): eecenineeaee:s 42.0 3,246 5,313 63.7 a a 
aged ee rr 12.0 18,674 20,721 11.0 Jefferson 
re ss 3,665 1,708 —53.4 si 
adel fo of, a ee 13.0 5,003 11,059 121.0 
FOGRGRIO ois civic sonevrorw 6.9 809 2,517 87.5 7 
a ‘* 1,605 1,774 10.5 
MONBORE 6vca Subsea masks 734 7,341 900.1 ii as 
Blount 25,538 28,020 9.7 3,950 141 
Calhoun 47,822 55,611 16.3 19,122 344 
Chilton 22,770 24,579 7.9 4,239 172 
Clay 22,645 17,768 —21.5 2,872 162 
o_o Coosa 14,839 12,460 —16.0 1,846 148 
Satie Fayette 18,36 18,443 0.4 3,280 178 
indnd St. Clair 23,383 25,410 4.8 3,938 155 
dueling Winston 14,378 15,596 8.5 2,753 177 
+e Shelby 27,097 27,576 1.7 4,275 155 
tH Erowah 47,275 63,399 34.1 18,086 285 
UG EN Bee LC) | 2 oR a ye ed eR eg Roe ee Pe ap eo 775,622 951,205 22.6 $447,674 $471 


** Eight largest cities outside of carrier limits but within trading radius (A. B. C.). 


*** Other cities and/or counties over 1,500 within A. B. C, trading radius. 
‘Miles from Birmingham’’ figures are from the Official Guide of the Railways and, in a few instances, automobile road maps. 


bun 


+ -+ -+  ELEctTRICITY PRODUCTION in 
the Atlantic seaboard district registered a 
gain last week of 2 per cent over the same 
week of last year. 


+ + + R. H. Macy & COMPANY 
last week had a 42 per cent increase in 
transactions over the 1930 week and a sub- 
stantial increase in dollar volume. They 
have added 750 people to their payroll. 
Affiliated stores, La Salle & Koch of 
Toledo, L. Bamberger & Company of New- 
atk, and Davison-Paxon Company of At- 
lanta, also had large increases in business. 


+ -+ + BevieveE Ir or Nort, the 
amount of money in circulation at the end 
of May showed a per capita increase from 
$37.31 to $37.66 over April and was 
higher than May of 1930. 


+ -+ -+ BANK = CLEARINGS _ gained 
16.4 per cent over last week. Twenty- 
eight out of fifty cities reporting showed 
gains, including New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Baltimore, Minne- 
apolis, Buffalo, New Orleans, Seattle, Mil- 
waukee, Washington, Indianapolis, Colum- 
bus, Providence, Rochester, Spokane, Tulsa 
and Des Moines. 


+ -+ + Car Loapines for the last 
reporting week, May 23, show a gain of 
7,339 cars over the preceding week. 


+ -+ -+ SurpLus Srocks of gasoline 


show a decrease for the second consecutive 
month. 


+ -+ -+ Aprit SHIPMENTS of auto- 
mobile tires show an increase of 19.7 per 
cent in dollar volume as compared with 
March. 


+ -+ -+ Twetve IMpoRTANT CHAIN 
STORE SYSTEMS show sales increases over 
last May, despite one less business day this 
year and greatly decreased prices. The 
thirty-four largest chains show a dollar 
volume within 5.5 per cent of last year. 


+ -+ +. Sranparp BRANDS, INC., not 
only earned more money in the first quar- 
ter this year than last year, but the presi- 
dent states that the second quarter promises 
to be better than the first. 


+ -+ -++ One HunpreD AND FIVE 
TELEPHONE COMPANIES reporting to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission show a 
gain of 2 per cent in operating net income 
for the first quarter of the year as com- 
pared with 1930. 


+ -+ + EastMAN’ KopaK _ export 
sales are ahead of 1930; domestic sales are 
on a par with the corresponding period of 
1928. 


+ -+ + NATIONAL BELLAs Hess Com- 
PANY reports that mail orders in May were 
12.17 per cent above May last year—and 
that May is the fifth consecutive month to 
show a gain over the corresponding month 
of last year. 


+ + 4+ BENDIX AVIATION CORPORA- 
TION, for the first quarter, earned $798,000 
as compared with $751,681 last year. 


-+- -+ -+ Dominion Stores (Can- 
ada) show an increase in both sales and 
earnings for the first five months this year. 


+ -++ -++ WarreEN” BROTHERS Cor- 
PORATION, largest paving contractors in the 
world, booked in the first five months of 
the year domestic paving business exceed- 
ing 2,750,000 square yards as compared 
with slightly less than 1,750,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1930. . . . New 
York state let contracts for $9,000,000 more 
of highway construction in the first five 
months of this year than last. 


+ -+ -+ APPLICATIONS FOR NEw IN- 
SURANCE received by the New York Life 
Insurance Company during May were 1714 
per cent greater in dollar volume than for 
May last year. 


+ -+ + Tue DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE reports a 10 per cent decrease in 
the period January 1 to April 1 of manu- 
facturers’ stocks of merchandise and raw 
materials. 


+ -++ + MontcomMERy Warp sales 
in May were 26 per cent greater than in 
May, 1929. 


+ + -+ THE Brown SHOE ComM- 
PANY reports an increase of 30 per cent 
in sales between Easter and the close of 
May as compared with the same 1930 
period, despite the lower prices prevailing. 


+ + + Capiiac-La SALLE © ship- 
ments for the five months are 5.8 per cent 
ahead of last year, OAKLAND sales in 
May were the best for any month since 
August, 1929, and June production so far 
is ahead of last year. AUBURN-CorD ship- 
ments for the first five months totaled 
24,438 cars, which is 10,000 more than for 
the entire year of 1930. GRAHAM-PAIGE 
reports the May production 56.8 per cent 
greater than May last year and REO 1n- 
creased 69.7 per cent. STUDEBAKER sales 
in May totaled 6,225 units as compared 
with 5,353 in May last year. 
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THE 


° Recent agency survey shows that 


Indianapolis people 
read The News in a 


different way 


SS Recently a widely known advertising agency 
was commissioned by an advertiser to make an investiga- 
tion of newspaper reading habits in Indianapolis. In a 
letter discussing the findings of the survey, the agency 
writes: 


“Our recent investigation among 1155 typical consumers 
in all parts of Indianapolis has shown that The Indian- 
apolis News has a remarkable lead on the other papers, 
being read by 4 out of 5 consumers interviewed. 


“Apparently the Indianapolis people read The News in a 
little different way than they do the other papers. Con- 
sumers reading The News as a shopping guide numbered 
2 to 1 over the second paper and 3 to 1 over the third 
paper. 

“Such outstanding leadership for The News is seldom 
paralleled. We feel we were fully justified in recom- 
mending to the client for whom the survey was made that 


they place 100% of their appropriation for Indianapolis 
in The News.” 


Member of the 100.000 Group of American Cities 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS. 


[in ———_ for 56 consecutive years — 


aaa 


New ¥ York: DAN A. CARROLL, 1 110 Ren: 42nd St. DON U. BRIDGE, pyaerem Director Chicago: J. E. LUTZ, Lake Michigan cord 
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W LW Those whose busi- 


ness it is to study 
and analyze broadcasting, from a 
commercial standpoint, unhesitat- 
ingly recommend WLW. For many 
years WLW has been working with 
advertisers in placing their products 
before the American buying public 
in the most effective manner. That 
it has been successful is best at- 
tested to by the ever increasing 
number of national advertisers 

among its clientele. 


50,000 Watts 
700 Kilocycles 


THE NATION'S STATION 


Write for the 
WLW Brochure 


The Crosley Radio Corporation 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


| Jone 13, 1931 SALES MANAGEMENT 
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ORCHESTRAS 


are the basis of good 


Re. : ; ‘ 
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The versatility of WLW talent enables the building 

of programs of every known type. Wher appeal- 

ing to a national audience, variety of program 
construction is highly essential. 


THE NATION’S STATION 
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N. E. L. A. Refrigerator Plan 
Aids Sale of 375,000 Units 


ATLANTIC City—Three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand electric refrig- 
erators have been sold in the United 
States since January 1, J. E. Davidson, 
chairman of the Electric Refrigeration 
Bureau of the Commercial National 
Section, reported at the annual con- 
vention of the National Electric Light 
Association here this week. 

With the aid of a cooperative promo- 
tion program under the bureau's direc- 
tion and more intensive efforts by the 
manufacturers themselves, Mr. David- 
son expects 1,000,000 refrigerators to 
be sold during 1931. 

The objectives of the bureau, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Davidson, are to im- 
prove consumer and trade relations, 
stabilize production of electric refrig- 
erators and build greater load for the 
light and power companies. To this 
end $1,000,000, contributed by Frigid- 
aire, General Electric, Kelvinator and 
Westinghouse, will be spent in sales 
development by the bureau in a three- 
year period. 

“Our cooperative selling activity,” 
Mr. Davidson added, “is now being 
carried out in more than 8,500 com- 
munities. The plans call for the ex- 
penditure locally of ten cents a domes- 
tic meter, or about $2 a refrigerator 
of expected sales.” 

The slogan, “Invest in an Electric Re- 
frigerator,” is being emphasized in 
national magazines, newspapers and 
sales promotion material, and 25,000 
copies of a monthly newspaper, the 
Electric Refrigerator Co-operator, are 
now being distributed. 

“Judging from the number of news- 
paper mats and electros already pur- 
chased from our national bureau,” he 
said, “more than a million lines of 
local advertising will appear this year 
in newspapers, heralding the coopera- 
tive message of electric refrigeration.” 


Of more than 600 corporations report- 
ing for the first three months of 1930 
and 1931, earnings of 259 industrial 
corporations averaged 54.8 per cent 
less this year than in 1930, and of 
171 railroads, 39.3 per cent less; but 
seventy-six light, power and gas com- 
panies were only 1.6 per cent less, W. 
Alton Jones, president of National 
Electric Light Association, and first 
vice-president of Henry L. Doherty & 
Company, informed the convention. 
“This would seem to be conclusive 
evidence of the diversity and stability” 
of this industry, Mr. Jones added. 

He emphasized that light and power 
rates have steadily declined in the last 


Underwood & Underwood 


W. Alton Jones 


thirty years. ‘An examination of the 
records shows that the amount of elec- 
tricity used by domestic consumers in 
1930 would have cost $150,000,000 
more in 1920, $300,000,000 more in 
1910, $800,000,000 more in 1900, 
and $1,250,000,000 more in 1890. 
While the domestic consumption has 
increased more than sixty times in the 
last forty years, the total domestic bill 
of the nation has increased less than 
twenty.” 


Triplet Cars Promote 
H & K Trade Mark 


St. Loutis—The Hanley & Kinsella 
Coffee & Spice Company here, “‘legiti- 
mate’ advertisers for a number of 
years, have recently inaugurated a bit 
of ballyhoo as well. 

The large block letters H & K, the 
company’s trade mark, which appear 
on its red packages, have been trans- 
ferred to fleets of Austin cars, of the 
same color—three cars being run close 
together in various cities, stopping be- 
fore dealers’ stores for demonstrations. 
At the stores food shows are also be- 
ing put on, with a number of sales- 
men in different lines participating. 
Although “discounting” the lasting 
effectiveness of this form of promo- 
tion, W. C. Becker, vice-president of 
Hanley & Kinsella, believes that a 
“good ballyhoo is an excellent anti- 
dote” for the impression that any 
company can be too well known to 
the retail trade. 


Coffee as a Soporific 
Promoted on Coast 
after Prison Test 


SAN FRANcIsco—Coincident with the 
discovery that a little nicotine in the 
diet makes hens lay and cows give, 
Sussman & Wormser Company, roaster 
of S & W Mellow’d coffee here, is 
demonstrating in a coast-wide promo. 
tional program that coffee is really 
rest-producing. 

The discovery was made last year, 
when Dr. Leo L. Stanley of San Quen- 
tin penitentiary, near San Francisco, 
was given permission to experiment on 
seven convicts of various ages. Two 
tests were made: For eighteen con. 
secutive nights the subjects retired 
without a beverage; for the following 
nine nights each took a cup of water 
and for the next ten (by arrangement 
of W. V. Leahy, advertising manager 
of S & W) a cup of S & W Mellow'd. 
Dr. Stanley found that when no bev- 
erage was taken each subject had an 
average of 10.42 movements an hour. 
With hot water the average was 8.43, 
and with S & W only 8.07. 
Three-quarter-page newspaper space is 
being taken by Hanak & Klein, San 
Francisco agency, in charge of the 
campaign. 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Promotes R. M. Winger 
CLEVELAND—R. M. Winger, assistant 
sales director in charge of advertising 
for the former Multigraph Company, 
has become advertising manager for 
the combined Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Company, with headquarters at 
the Cleveland factory. 

Mr. Winger has had wide sales experi- 
ence—three years of which were with 
the National Cash Register Company 
and eleven with Multigraph as sales- 
man and division manager. Since 
1923 he was assistant sales manager 
engaged in general field work, and 
since 1926 in charge of advertising. 


California-Hawaiian Sugar 
Widens Sales Territory 

SAN FraNcisco—Crossing the Rockies 
for the first time, California & 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation, 
Ltd., refining and marketing organiza- 
tion of some thirty Hawaiian planta 
tions, plans soon to invade the eastern 
market. 

C & H Menu Sugar, the new brand 
name, is now being promoted in Kan- 
sas City under the direction of Fuller 
and Smith & Ross, Inc. 
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FOOD 


$133,562,091 


... Birmingham’s Yearly Bill for 
RETAIL PURCHASES! 


More than a hundred and thirty million dollars spent by 
Birmingham’s sixty-four thousand families give a clear picture 
of the buying power that lies within the active and wealthy 
Birmingham District. The buying habits of Birmingham are 
shown in the following break-down of the newly released U. S. 
Census report on the subject: 


ENGR Pa octane gl Sa a ce isa at, Peo Mad $25,957,227 
General Merchandise ..................0:- 29,872,412 
SE 6:4 50a's cdg Meade ae a Reakah iw kenewes 12,065,922 
Furniture and Household Goods ........... 6,857,228 
Automobiles, Accessories, Ete. ............ 26,224,893 
Lumber and Building Material ............ 6,676,872 
INERGOHMPANIRREENG: cohort a Weta oa Neoias awarkaw uae 20,574,764. 
ara tocecctindiesaansneunuues 620,673 


This is indicative of the entire Birmingham Market. A 
market easily and economically approached and sold through 
The Birmingham News and Age-Herald. 


The Birmingham News 


» AGE-HERALD 


The South's Greatest Newspaper 
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Radio Trade Show Finds 
Television Advancing; 
Midgets Hold Favor 


CuHIcAGo—"Practical” television in 
the near future, further radio price 
warfare in the fall and the continued 
popularity of midget sets absorbed at- 
tention of a record gathering at the 
annual Radio Trade Show here this 
week. The displays were so numerous 
that they overflowed the Stevens 
Hotel, to the Blackstone, Congress and 
Auditorium hotels. 

New developments, new designs and 
lower prices are expected to make for 
volume production of television sets 
soon. Although only two television 
exhibits—by the Shortwave & Tele- 
vision Corporation and the Jenkins 
Television Corporation—were held, 
they attracted much attention. At a 
dinner Tuesday night the former com- 
pany revealed that many problems, in- 
cluding wide angle vision, apparently 
have been overcome. 


Household Finance Adds 
$400,000 to Budget 


CuIcaGo—The advertising appropria- 
tion of Household Finance Corpora- 
tion here has been increased from 
$800,000 to nearly $1,200,000, or ap- 
proximately 50 per cent, Mac Harlan, 
advertising director, told this mag- 
azine this week. 

About $474,500 is devoted by the 
company to institutional advertising— 
$172,500 for newspapers, $77,000 
magazines and $225,000 radio. 
“Direct selling advertising” accounts 
for nearly $700,000 of the total of 
$1,185,500, and is divided among 
newspapers, $200,000; distribution of 
circulars, $240,000; classified advertis- 
ing, $200,000; phone book, $13,000; 
school teacher direct mail, $15,000; 
school teacher magazine, $7,000; and 
direct mail, $36,000. 


National Biscuit Expands 


New YorkK—National Biscuit Company 
has acquired the Tacoma Biscuit & Candy 
Company, Tacoma, Washington—manu- 
facture of the trade-named items of the 
two companies being combined at the 
Tacoma plant, of which B. R. Trumbauer 
continues as manager. W. S. Warner is 
Pacific Coast sales manager of National 
Biscuit. 


Extend Food Broadcasts 


CuIcAGO—The American Institute of Food 
Products, Inc., has widened the scope of 
its radio promotion program to include 
thirty-eight stations. The makers of Mon- 
arch foods, Red Star yeast, Curtiss candy, 
Lipton’s tea and other manufacturers are 
participating. 


bs 


John Quinton—a salesman for fifty 
years. 


Taxicab Medium Makes 
Debut in New York 


New YorK—The taxicab formally be- 
came an advertising medium at New 
York June 10 when a number of units 
of the Terminal Cab Company, Gen- 
eral Motors subsidiary, appeared with 
the new MoToAd equipment—pro- 
moting Bankers’ Trust Company, 
White Rock beverages, Scribner’s book 
shop, Fownes gloves, John Wana- 
maker stores and other well-known 
services and products. 

By June 18 it is expected that all 
the Terminal’s 1,000 cabs will be 
equipped. 

Installations will be made soon in 
other cities, under the direction of 
John H. Livingston, Jr., president of 
Taxi Advertising, Inc., New York. 
The device (announced in SALES 
MANAGEMENT February 28) is a 
glass-panelled metal cylinder, with a 
revolving axis, propelled by vacuum 
power drawn from the cab motor. A 
series of twenty-two cards is shown. 


Motor Cars Lead Food 
in California Trade 


WASHINGTON—Of the total re- 
tail sales volume of $3,268,545,- 
636 in California in 1929, 
$770,095,946, or 23.56 per cent, 
was done by the automotive 
group, the Census of Retail Dis- 
tribution for that state reveals. 
The food group ranked second 
with $663,321,579, or 20.29 
per cent, and the general mer- 
chandise stores third with $422,- 
295,988, or 12.92. 


Eagle Pencil Looks Back 
Over 75 Years; Several 
Veterans Still Active 


New YorkK—Veterans continue to 
hold important positions in the Eagle 
Pencil Company, which is now cele. 
brating its seventy-fifth anniversary, 
The company continues in the hands 
of the family which founded it—the 
present executives being the fourth 
generation. Edwin M. Berolzheimer 
is president, Alfred C. vice president 
and Henry secretary and treasurer, 
Edward Dinkel, credit manager, has 
been with the company for fifty-three 
years; John Quinton of the sales force 
has been booking orders for an even 
half-century. 
A booklet entitled “Factors in Long 
Range Success,”” summarizing the his- 
tory of the company and its position 
in this industry, has been written by 
Merryle Stanley Rukeyser. 
Selling conditions have changed a bit 
since 1881, Mr. Quinton told SaLEs 
MANAGEMENT. “It was harder to get 
around in a buckboard than it is ina 
taxi, but more could be accomplished 
when one arrived. Dealers and job- 
bers did not talk turnover in those 
days. They bought liberally of staple 
goods—often a full year’s supply at a 
time. There were no merchandising 
committees, no stock control methods, 
no perpetual inventories. ‘Stock tak- 
ing’ came once a year, if at all. 
“Except for patent medicines, nation- 
ally advertised articles were rare,” 
Mr. Quinton added. ‘The standing 
of the manufacturer and his reputation 
for fair dealing were the principal 
factors. Competition wasn’t severe. 
Mail order houses and instalment buy- 
ing had just begun; chain stores, as 
we know them today, were still far in 
the future. 
“Shortly before I joined, the company 
had invented the only lead pencil with 
an eraser, and the only indelible and 
mechanical pencils then on the market. 
The trade wanted those articles and 
bought our general line along with 
them. ; 
“J still remember the earliest fountain 
pens we made. They consisted of 4 
penholder with an ordinary pen. Back 
of the pen was a stick of indelible 
lead. We called it ‘ink lead.’ a 
ou di the pen into water, a little 
of hae uve and became ink. 
“I still have a few of the customers 
that I started calling on a half-century 


” 


ago. 


SEATTLE—Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia pear growers are planning to unite 
in an enlarged cooperative advertising Pf 
gram for the forthcoming crop. 


Jun 
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IN THE GOLDEN 
TOWER OF THE 
FISHER BUILDING 

DETROIT 


ip 
BRINGS SELLING 


POWER AND BUYING POWER 
TO G E T H E R WJ R is the most powerful station in Michigan. 


It is the only station in Michigan with an exclusive cleared channel. Reaching over 
three million potential buyers in the Michigan area alone, WIR brings 19 hours 
of daily entertainment and selling power to one of the world’s greatest markets. @ Tuned 


In right in the center of the dial WIR is an acknowledged favorite in its enormous area. 


WJR-THE GOODWILL STATION 


5000 Watts « Cleared Channel « 400 Metres 


LEO Jj. FITZPATRICK, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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Kansas City Leads All 
Cities under 500,000 
as Jobbing Center 


W ASHINGTON—Wide variance in the 
importance of cities of between 250,- 
000 and 500,000 population as whole- 
sale distribution centers was reported 
by the Census Bureau this week in 
summarizing returns from the Census 
of Wholesale Distribution for this 
group. 

Kansas City, with net sales at whole- 
sale in 1929 of $1,378,453,974 led 
all the twenty-three cities summarized 
by a margin of more than 50 per cent. 
Minneapolis was second with $819,- 
928,121, and Dallas third and Cin- 
cinnati fourth, with volumes of about 
$667,000,000. Akron, another Ohio 
city, on the other hand, ranked lowest 
on the list, with a volume of $87,- 
063,922. Oakland and Jersey City 
were next to the lowest, in that order. 
The entire net sales at wholesale of 
the twenty-three cities were found to 
be $9,291,704,409, of which 40.31 
per cent were done by “wholesale 
merchants,” 18.33 by “other whole- 
salers” and 41.36 by “other wholesale 
establishments.” 

“Wholesale merchants,” the bureau 
explained, includes also cash-and- 
carry wholesalers, and “other whole- 
salers,’ commission merchants, con- 
verters, cooperative marketing associ- 
ations, drop shippers, export mer- 
chants, importers, mail order whole- 
salers and wagon distributors. 

“Other wholesale establishments’ in- 
cludes auction companies, brokers, 
bulk tank stations, chain store ware- 
houses, manufacturers’ agents and 
sales branches and a variety of other 
businesses. 


To Sell New Hampshire 


Concorp—A State Development Commis- 
sion has been created by the New Hamp- 
shire legislature to succeed the State 
Publicity Bureau which has been abolished. 
The commission received an appropriation 
of $40,000. Its membership is the same 
as that of the publicity bureau. Donald 
G. Tuttle is secretary. 


Westinghouse Washers 


MANSFIELD, OHIO—The merchandise de- 
partment of Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company has extended its 
line of domestic electrical appliances to in- 
clude washing machines. Two wringer 
models and two centrifugal dryers are be- 
ing introduced in the medium and de luxe 
price ranges. 


LoNDON—Thomas Bell, of Kodak, Ltd., 
past president of the Incorporated Society 
of British Advertisers, has been elected 
chairman of the council for the British 
Audit Bureau of Circulation now being 
formed. 


iis 


; Bailey 


Heads Gas Heating Unit 


of National Radiator 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Edward P. Bailey, 
Jr., of Cleveland, consultant in the gas 
heating field and former president 
of the Bryant Heater & Manufacturing 
Company, has been appointed general 
manager of the new gas heating divi- 
sion of National Radiator Corporation. 
For the last six months Mr. Bailey has 
been engaged in the organization of 
this division. 


Bdwasd 


Launderers Cooperate 
to Clean Up Britain 


LONDON—The National Federation 
of Launderers have asked the indus- 
try’s support for a plan for a three- 
year cooperative advertising program 
involving a minimum annual expendi- 
ture of $1,250,000. The campaign 
would be based on the slogan of ‘Let 
the Laundry Do it All.” 

It is estimated that at present from 10 
to 20 per cent of Great Britain’s wash- 
ing is done by public laundries. If 
the campaign increases this figure by 
1 or 2 per cent, it would mean an 
average of perhaps 10 per cent more 
business for each laundry. 

The committee in charge recommends 
an assessment of a half penny for 
each pound (in money) of business. 
The London Press Exchange, Ltd., 
will handle the program. 


Sell Passion Fruit Juice 


Los ANGELES—'Passion-O,” a non-alco- 
holic beverage manufactured from the im- 
ported juice of the passion fruit of 
Australia, is to be introduced to America 
by the Passion-O Importing Company, Los 
Angeles. 


Montgomery Ward Test 
Four Radio Programs; 
Public Picks Best 


CuicaGo—Four different types of 
radio programs will be inaugurated 
over an NBC network July 1 by Mont. 
gomery Ward & Company, mail-order 
house and department store chain, in 
an effort to determine what type of 
program is most popular. 

“Ward’s Trail Blazer Orchestra,” un- 
der the direction of Josef Koestner, 
will start it, broadcasting a fifteen. 
minute popular melody program from 
9:30 to 9:45 a. m., E. D. T., and 
from 1:15 to 1:30 p. m. daily except 
Sunday for the first week. 

For one week, beginning July 8, a 
dramatic sketch, “The Private Affairs 
of the Jones Family,” will be present- 
ed. Beginning July 15 the offering 
will be “The Spirit of Progress Min- 
strels,” and beginning July 22, “Beau- 
tiful Thoughts,” a program along the 
lines of the NBC feature, ‘Twilight 
Voices.” 

Between July 29 and August 1, in- 
clusive, the acts will be repeated in 
order, and the one voted the most 
popular will be carried for the balance 
of the year. 

The Chicago office of Lord & Thomas 
and Logan is directing. 


Finds $470,127,000 Loss 
from Spoilage of Food 


Detroit—Losses of perishable foods 
in retail stores in the United States 
amount to more than $470,127,000 
annually, Louis Ruthenburg, president 
of Copeland Products, Inc., Mount 
Clemens, Michigan, and chairman of 
the refrigeration division of the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation, told the division at a meeting 
at the Kelvinator Corporation factory, 
here recently. 

“These figures,” Mr. Ruthenburg 
pointed out, “are for the better class 
of stores with rapid turnover of stock. 
The nation’s food bill is placed at 
$22,387,000,000. Upon good author- 
ity it is stated that 70 per cent of our 
foodstuffs are perishable. It is con- 
servatively estimated that the loss in 
perishables is 3 per cent or the stag- 
gering total of $470,127,000. This 
includes retail losses only. It does not 
include losses in the hands of con- 
sumers, wholesalers, jobbers or pf0- 
ducers. These figures are not avail- 
able at this time, but it is reasonable 
to expect that the losses in those 
sources will exceed those of the retail 
stores. By far the larger part of this 
loss is preventable.” 
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_ . RAE SMITH, formerly account repre- 
sentative in the London office of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, has been 
made manager of the unit, succeeding 
SAMUEL W. MEEK, Jr., who has returned 
to New York as a vice-president. HENRY 
C. FLOWER, JR., who has been in charge 
of the international department at New 
York, is now at Paris as regional director 
of European operations. ARTHUR E. 
HARTZELL, manager of the Madrid office, 
now has a similar position at Paris, suc- 
ceeding EARL KNIPE, who has returned 
to the domestic company. F. MALCOLM 
THOMSON, formerly in charge of copy at 
Madrid, is now manager. 


. . . R. A. DADISMAN, supervisor of gen- 
eral advertising for the American Rolling 
Mill Company, has been elected chairman 
of the Cincinnati Association of Industrial 
Marketers. 


. IRA NEWTON JELALIAN, formerly 
vice-president of Dorrance, Kenyon & 
Company, Boston agency, has been appoint- 
ed vice-president and manager of the 
Boston office of Larchar-Horton Company, 
advertising agency of Providence, with 
headquarters in the Statler Building. 


. . . Bropy & KRoM, advertising agency, 
has been formed, with offices in the Textile 
Tower, Seattle, by L. D. Bropy, formerly 
with the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Liberty 
Magazine and the J. L. Arnold Agency of 
New York, and D. M. Krom. 


. . . Epwarp E. BarTLetr has become 
chairman of the board of the Bartlett-Orr 
Press, New York, and is succeeded in the 
presidency by IsAAC VAN DILLEN, treas- 
urer. ALBERT E. LoBEcK, formerly comp- 
troller, is now treasurer, and O. ALFRED 
DICKMAN, production manager, secretary. 


. . . Executives of Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap Associates, Inc., Milwaukee agency, 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the organization at a din- 
net at the University Club, June 2. 


. . The 1931 golf tourney of the Sum- 
mer Advertising Golf Association will be 
held over the Equinox House links at 
Manchester, Vermont, June 20-27, WAL- 
TER M. OsTRANDER, president, announced 
last week. Details will be furnished by 
RopNEy B. Stuart, secretary, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York. 


° . Louis D. Ricci, vice-president of 
the Foreign Advertising & Service Bureau, 
Inc., New York, sailed last week for an 
extended trip to South America. 


- . . The Floor Covering Advertising 
Club has been organized at New York, 
with E. Gerry TuTTLe, advertising man- 
ager of the Mohawk Carpet Mills as presi- 
dent; KENYON STEVENSON, director of 
advertising of Armstrong Cork Company, 
Vice-president, and ARTHUR LEARY, New 
Ork representative of Furniture Index, 
secretary-treasurer. | Speakers at the first 
semi-annual dinner at the Advertising Club 
of New York, June 4, were: WILLIAM 
NELSON TAFT, editor, Retail Ledger, 
IRVING S, PAULL, and Mr. Stevenson. 


Here’ 


s a Prize 


Example of Reminder 
Advertising 


Neon manufacturer finds 
Autopoints the ideal way 
to establish identity 


ERE isa story about the use 

of Autopoints which is so 
pertinent to problems many sales 
managers have that we quote it 
com om just as given us by G. D. 
Fitzhugh, sales manager of Electri- 
cal Products Corporation of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. This firm 
manufactures Neon lighting. 


“It very frequently happens,” says 
Mr. Fitzhugh, “that a salesman calls 
upon a prospect and is unable to 
close a deal at that time or within 
the next few days or weeks. How- 
ever, the salesman has planted the 
germ of electrical advertisiag in that 
prospect’s mind, and the prospect 
may very likely decide to take on 
electrical advertising months later. 


“By that time he may have for- 
gotten our name, in all likelihood, 
and simply looks in the telephone 
book fora‘ Neon’company, with the 
result that the chances are about 
one in twenty-five of his picking us. 


“Therefore the company decided 
it would be good business to have 
our name and product imprinted 
upon Autopoint Pencils and to give 
them out. Therefore, when a sales- 
man turns in the name of a prospect, 
we mail out a pencil, along with a 


**The Better Pencil” Made of Bakelite 
3 Big Features 


wrong. No repairs. 


weight material. 
3 Perfect balance—not “top-heavy.” 


1 Cannot “jam’’—protected by patent. But 
one simple moving part. Nothing to go 


2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- 


Autopoint Co., 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 


G. D. FITZHUGH 
Sales Manager, 
Electrical Products Cor- 
poration of California, 
Los Angeles 


| 


oe 
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printed card. The results have been 
very good.” 


What's your problem? 
Have you a sales problem similar 
to this? Whatever your line, we are 
sure there is a way in which im- 

rinted Autopoints can 
build business for you 
justas they aredoing for 
hundreds of leading 
firms throughout all 
parts of thecountry. 


Let us submit a 
sales plan for your busi- 
ness involving the use of Auto- 
points. To get this will cost you 
nothing and it may result in im- 
portant benefits. Simply clip, fill in 
and mail the coupon below. We will 
give you our recommendations with- 
out obligating you in the slightest. 


S.M.-6-13-31 47 I 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, IIl. L 


Without obligation, please send booklet, sales building prop- 
osition, prices, etc., on imprinted Autopoint Pencils. 


Business 


Address 
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OMPETITION, ENLIGHTENED AND SELFISH: 
(eo: a striking article published in last Sunday’s New 

York Times, Thomas L. Chadbourne, author of the 
sugar stabilization plan, suggests an international council 
of business leaders and bankers to consider world com- 
modity agreements as a means of meeting the challenge 
to our way of doing things which he sees in the present 
crisis. That way, generally speaking, is to conduct both 
production and marketing the world over by the com- 
paratively small units engaged in the business on a com- 
petitive basis. He would amend the old adage ‘‘Competi- 
tion is the life of trade” by making it read “Enlightened 
competition is the life of trade.”” This means cooperation 
in the public interest ‘‘without much regard to the profit 
of the individual.” Lacking cooperation, he says, all world 
industries have transgressed good economic laws so that 
there is an enormous overproduction in practically all 
world commodities, with ‘a resulting unemployment situa- 
tion unthought of a year and a half ago and unheard of 
for generations, if ever before.” . . . The remedy, Mr. 
Chadbourne believes, lies in establishing equilibrium be- 
tween production and consumption, keeping future pro- 
duction and sales within bounds during the period of eco- 
nomic convalescence. In a large way Mr. Chadbourne 
would do what has been done by the sugar-producing na- 
tions. They have segregated surplus stocks for orderly 
marketing, put a rigid restriction upon output so that fu- 
ture output plus sales of surpluses will equal consump- 
tion and secure government sanction to control the arrange- 
ment so that greedy individuals cannot take advantage of 
their fellows. Even within the confines of our own country 
something of this sort can be done once our lawmakers 
are awakened to the needs of the situation. 


~~ =~, 
dik COST OF LABOR: A spokesman for the 


Department of Commerce has this to say about the 

labor situation: “Labor is no longer the major 
factor in the cost of manufacturing most products. At 
present labor wages contribute only 16.2 per cent of the 
total factory costs. To cut wages 10 per cent would there- 
fore only result in lowering costs by 1.6 per cent, which 
is hardly sufficient to justify the reduction.’”’ By a similar 
process of reasoning the manufacturer might be persuaded 
to relax the vigilance with which he watches every item 
on his cost sheets, concluding that, because the ratio of 
the whole burden imposed in any particular case is small, 
the wisest course is to let such insignificant matters take 
care of themselves. Apparently the official quoted is not 
familiar with the part played in profits or deficits by the 
accumulation of small savings or unjustified expenses. . . . 
It would seem, too, that his estimate of the relative im- 
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portance of the labor bill in factory operations is out of 
line with the findings of his own associates. According 
to the latest Census of Manufactures made by a bureau 
of the Department of Commerce, the labor bill of our fac- 
tories in 1929 was $11,650,000,000, or 16.6 per cent of 
the value of all the products and 21.4 per cent of the 
amount paid out in salaries and wages, and for the cost of 
all the materials and fuel and power used. Considering how 
largely labor enters into the last mentioned factors, it is 
obvious that wages can hardly be dismissed as a relatively 
trifling element, important only to the individuals who re- 
ceive them. . . . If wage scales could be determined on 
principle rather than on a practical basis, the labor prob- 
lem would soon cease to vex us and everyone would be 
happy. Unfortunately the wage problem is made up of 
conditions, not theories. 


~, is 


NDERESTIMATING BUYING POWER: More 
| | evidence is forthcoming from the Department of 
Commerce indicating that installment buying is 
continuing at about the same rate as in the preceding good 
times and that, relatively, defaults are not growing much 
in number. The credit survey last year, which covered 
24,000 retail outlets in twenty-seven lines, showed that the 
credit business of the country amounted to something like 
$20,000,000,000—a third of the retail volume—and that 
uncollected items footed up a total of $200,000,000, or 
1 per cent, installment delinquencies accounting for only 
1.2 per cent of the latter sum. It is observed, furthermore, 
that early information regarding operations in 1931 re- 
veals no grave declines either in installment buying or in 
collections under deferred payment contracts. Until some 
approximation to normal conditions is restored anything 
like accurate returns will be difficult to obtain. Enough 
is now known, however, to warrant the belief that the 
system of facilitating purchases by forestalling income does 
not tempt the public generally to dangerous extravagance. 
. This deduction is contrary to the opinion expressed 
by most economists when partial payments first came into 
vogue on a large scale. These critics took for granted, not 
unnaturally, that as soon as conditions changed for the 
worse and anticipated incomes began to shrivel, business 
would discover that reliance on this new device for pro- 
moting sales would result in widespread disaster. The 
economists who took this view do not by any means con- 
cede yet that they were mistaken. But the facts so far re- 
vealed demonstrate that both sellers and buyers have no 
reason to be discouraged by their ventures in the field of 
installment operations. Evidently buying power of the 
people, in spite of all our statistical information on that 
subject, is generally underestimated. 
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These most valuable booklets of the week 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 
them. 

Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Prizes and Premiums 


Portfolio of Premium Plans and Ideas. 
Granted that coupons and premiums are 
recognized as a plupowerful method of 
achieving, retaining and retrieving cus- 
tomers, as well as stimulating dealers, 
clerks, jobbers’ and manufacturers’ sales- 
men to greater sales effort, what articles 
of merchandise hold the most desirability 
over the longest period of time? Such 
firms as the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Continental 
Marble & Granite Company, Ridgeways, 
Inc., Bank of Manhattan (note the diversity 
of businesses) have found that once a 
housewife has one item of William 
Rogers’ flat silverware, she wants the com- 
plete set to match. No better guarantee 
for repeat business, surely, and also lays 
the substitution bogie by insuring demand 
by your brand name. 

Methods for distributing premiums are 
discussed, as are relative costs of a 
campaign and the complete advertising, 
promotion and shipping service which ac- 
company the plan. The book includes 
photographs of the merchandise and sam- 
ple advertising copy of firms which have 
run successful campaigns tying in with the 
premium plan. 


Markets and Media 


Total Circulation. 1. If your advertising 
could reach but one man in each com- 
munity, who would you want that man to 
be? We've a great deal of respect for the 
man who built this presentation, and his 
answer is . . . the banker. 

There is given such amazing information 
as that banks have invested in their own 
buildings over $2,200,000,000, and in fur- 
niture and fixtures $400,000,000. Also 
figures on furniture and fixture replacement 
requirements at moment of writing, and 
how many banks are planning new build- 
ings or extensive alterations, as well as 
other revelations of equal value to the ad- 
vertiser. The American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion Journal made the survey and this re- 
port on it. 


Miscellaneous 


Facts and Figures of the Automobile In- 
dustry. Any business man will be inter- 
ested in this 1931 edition of the annual 
report of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce as an index to production 
and sales activity in our largest industry. 
Among many other features are figures on 
monthly and annual motor vehicle produc- 
tton and wholesale value, output and sales 
trend charts, standing of states in registra- 
tions, city registrations, export summary, 
bus and truck transportation growth, high- 
way summary, gasoline consumption by 
states, automobile finance, insurance, deal- 
ers by states, etc, 
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FACTS versus PHRASES 


HE buying public of today is more insistent than 
L.. before upon increased quality with lowered 
prices. ‘Defensive Selling''—defending the claims 
made by the manufacturer and salesman for the 
product, its application, and its price against the 
natural skepticism of the purchaser—has become 


tremendously expensive in time, effort and money. 


PTL service has been effectively used in the past, and 
is being increasingly called upon by an ever growing 
clientele, for assistance in furnishing independent, 
unbiased FACTS that prove the value of clients’ mer- 


chandise and certify to its quality and performance. 


Our new illustrated booklet— 
RESEARCH FACILITIES—will 
interest Sales, Advertising and 


Marketing Executives. 


PITTSBURGH @) TESTING 
LABORATORY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH 


CA National Gnstitution 
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OMAHA 
Blanketed! 


@ There are 52,153 homes 
in Omaha according to the 


United States census estimate. 


The World-Herald is de- 
livered by carrier direct into 
over 44,500 of those homes, a 


coverage of over 85 per cent. 


@ On top of this the World- 
Herald sells in Omaha each 
week day, through street boys 
and news dealers, another 
8,000 papers, giving the 
World-Herald a paid circula- 
tion of over 52,500. The 
Omaha Sunday circulation is 
over 49,000. 


@ That is as near to 100% 
coverage as any advertiser can 
ask! 


@ Naturally the World-Her- 
ald can do any advertising job 


in Omaha alone. 


THE 
WORLD-HERALD 


May Total Circulation 
122,600 Daily 118,846 Sunday 


National Representatives: 
O’Mara & Ormssee, INc. 


The third week in October will be Phar- 
macy Week. There will be such a drive as 
will make manufacturers recognize more 
keenly than ever the importance of the drug 
store as a distributive unit. In generous 
space the American Druggist takes up the 
banner of its readers (in this case the phar- 
macist’s certificate) and proves that it’s a 
paper not only ¢o the trade, but magnifi- 
cently for the trade, by pushing the move- 
ment to the utmost. The October issue of 
American Druggist will be “the most im- 
pressive issue ever published by a drug 
magazine, its own tribute to the pharma- 
cist.” 
ty 


Collier’s is the cudgel True Story picks up 
to fight the battle of sustained wages for 
its Own wage-earner readers. The May 
30 issue of Collier's contained an editorial 
called “The Workman Must Go to Mar- 
ket,” which just about expressed True 
Story’s feelings about the economic situa- 
tion, so thousands of reprints of Collier's 
editorial were run off and sent to True 
Story’s promotion list—a sweeping salvo 
for its readers, with the best target in the 
world—national advertisers who control 
the wages of thousands of those same 
readers. 

. * -* 
The Christian Science Publishing Company 
in Boston is planning a $3,000,000 edifice 
to house all Christian Science publications 
in the east. 

* 

Radio manufacturers will be interested to 
know that a survey made by Household 
shows that one out of every nine small- 
town radio owners is in the market for a 
new set—and 71 per cent of them will 
buy them from their home-town dealers. 
Also 39 per cent of the small-town homes 
are virgin prospects. If you’re advertising 
radios to this market, let your emphasis 
be on tone—that’s the catchword in after- 
supper radio conversation and determines 
most small-town radio purchases. Other 
factors in the influence of sales are price, 
selectivity, cabinet, manufacturer’s name, 
technical superiorities, etc., in the order 
named. 

* * & 
Jewelers (would you believe it?) are in 
the doldrums, so they’re not buying, we're 
told. But when Jewelry Trade News sent 
out a subscription mailing last week, they 
got 170 subscriptions in one mail and close 
to 625 in four days. Proving that even 
the hardest-hit in these parlous times are 
prospects for what you can make them 
want. 

a a 
We've already told the tale of the Bull 
Pup and how the advertising of this fine 
little plane to the farm market brought 
such a phenomenal response. In line with 
that we heard the other day that the Heath 
Aircraft Corporation used forty-two agate 
lines of space in Country Home recently 
to advertise a similar sturdy little plane. 
Twenty days after the issue appeared 624 
farmers and their sons had sent a dime 
each for a descriptive booklet offered in 
the ad. It appears that our farm youth 
is taking off to the air rather than to the 
Big Town, as in another day. 


Riddles and Revelations Propounded by 
the New York News. Has the absorption 
by the New York Times of some fifty or 
sixty thousand ex-World readers made 
these readers “high-class”? Or have these 
new readers made the Times a “middle. 
class” newspaper? 

“News circulation includes more ‘high. 
class,’ (i.e., high-incomed) families than 
any other New York newspaper. We also 
know it includes more readers of all other 
economic grades. And more families in 
this market than any other two papers.” 

> 


Magazines, Inc., Chicago, announces the 
purchase of Poultry Publications, Inc. That 
will add Poultry Culture, with a circula- 
tion of 150,000 in the southwest, to Maga- 
zines, Inc., present list of American Fruit 
Grower, American Thresherman & Farm 
Equipment and Highway Engineer & Con- 
tractor. . «..% 


Federated Business Publications, Inc., an- 
nounced this week the purchase of Tire 
Topics which, effective with the June issue, 
will be merged with Tires, the trade paper 
of the tire industry. 

+ »& 
Sales promotional film of the week—“Trail 
to Temlock Town,” just released by Arm- 
strong Cork & Insulation Company, Lan. 
caster, Pennsylvania. Produced by Elec- 
trical Research Products, Inc., two reels, 
with sound on disc, utilizing animation, 
silent film scored for musical accompani- 
ment and sound on scene. Promoting 
Armstrong’s new wallboard, Temlock. 
Two trucks with promotional crews, start- 
ing from Lancaster, calling on lumber 
dealers to display the film, distribute sam- 
ples and sell the Armstrong dealer poli- 
cies. Concludes with personal indorse- 
ment of these policies by Maurice Sandler, 
a prominent Armstrong jobber. A feature 
—sixty-five miniature buildings in a model 
town, representing the potential market for 
Temlock. 

* * & 
Effective with the July issue, the magazine 
Linens will be published as one of the 
Haire Publishing Company group. 

* * * 


Washington is agog, much as New York 
was a few months ago, over the imminent 
transfer of a great publishing property. 
Rumor has it that William Randolph 
Hearst, Mrs. Eleanor Patterson and Paul 
Block have made offers for the Washington 
Post. But David Lawrence, contributor to 
the Saturday Evening Post, president of the 
Consolidated Press and the United States 
Daily, is the favorite in the race for own- 
ership of this fine old conservative organ. 
Mr. Lawrence got his start as a news- 
paperman twenty-one years ago, on the 
Washington staff of the Associated Press. 
Followed a period as war correspondent, 
years of association with President Wood- 
row Wilson at the White House and Wash- 
ington correspondent for the New York 
Evening Post. As directing head of the Wash- 
ington Post Mr. Lawrence, at forty-three, 
would for the first time in his publishing 
career undertake to mold public opinion 
with a definite editorial policy and become 
one of the leading publishers of the coun- 
try. 


Rusco Expands 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—Arrangements have 
been completed between the Russell Manu- 
facturing Company here and American 
Cable Company, Bridgeport, for Rusco to 
handle replacements distribution of the 
Tru-Stop brake. American Cable is af- 
filiated with the American Chain Company. 
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Tip-Top Salesmen 


I Have Met 
(Continued from page 427) 


Some time later, Wylie dropped in 
on me. “Will you be here tomorrow 
morning? I want to send a doctor to 
examine you.” 

“That's a very nice little attention, 
Wylie,” I replied, “but what is the 
idea? I’m not going to take any more 
insurance.” 

“| didn’t ask you to take more in- 
surance,” he said, “I asked you to be 
examined.” 

“Well, I'd probably have to sign 
an application to be examined and I’m 
not going to do that.” 

“| didn’t ask you to sign an ap- 
plication; I asked you to be ex- 
amined,” he reiterated. ‘As a matter 
of fact, you don’t know whether you 
could get insurance or not, do you?” 

“Oh, Wylie!” I protested, ‘to pull 
that one on me! Why, that’s the 
oldest trick in the insurance man’s 
bag!” 

“Well,” he countered, “I mean 
term insurance. You have been re- 
fused term insurance on account of 
your weight, but you have lost quite 
a little and I think you could get term 
now. See this doctor, anyhow. That 
can’t do you any harm.” 


“I May Take Some” 


The doctor came in the next morn- 
ing. That afternoon Wylie stuck his 
head in my door—he had long had 
the entree to the entire organization, 
and wandered about as he pleased— 
and asked if the doctor had been in. 
“Yes,” I replied. “And say, Wylie, 
if I can get term insurance, I may take 
ten thousand with you.” 

“If you can get term insurance, you 
are going to take twenty-four thousand 
and bring your insurance up to an 
even fifty thousand,” he stated, dog- 
matically. 

“You're crazy,” I replied, just as 
dogmatically. 

“Well, sometimes it pays to be 
crazy,” he replied. And walked out 
on me. 

A few days later he was seated at 
the desk of one of the men in my 
department. As I passed, he hailed 
me. “Oh, Comyns, you passed for 
term.” 

“Good,” I replied. ‘Ten thousand.” 

“Twenty-four,” he came back. 

“Ten,” I reiterated with a tone of 
finality. 

“Oh, well,” he said, waving his 
hand in dismissal, “we can discuss 
that later.” And turned back to the 
man to whom he had been talking. 

About a week later I walked into 
my office about five-thirty one after- 


this 144-page book presenting 

ree sensibly concise facts and fig- 
ures for executives interested 

in the establishment of a manufacturing 


branch, a distribution base, or a sales office 
to serve the $6,000,000,000 Southwest Market. 


[EXECUTIVE COUPON | 


| Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
, 542 Chamber of Commerce. Bldg., Dallas. 


Please send free copy of your new book, ‘‘The Southwest Market,’ to 


Name Bees Title 


Company a ‘| Address | 


Official figures again show why Dallas isSouth- 


western Headquarters to American Business 


Because Dallas is the geographical . . . . transportation ... 
distribution . . . raw material ... population . . . fuel and power 
... industrial . . . and financial center of the Southwest, 2,400 
branches have been established in Dallas. The following official 
figures, announced by the Bureau of the Census, show the 
business supremacy of Dallas in the Southwest market, and 
two revealing comparisons with other market centers. 


Dallas leads all cities in the Southwest in total volume 


of Business 


The official preliminary figures for total volume of business, including 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail, for the leading Texas cities, are: 


Dallas - - - - - - = $1,001,179,450 
2dCity - - - - - =- - 696,207,637 
3d City - - - - - - - 479,155,050 
4thCity - --- - - 299,964,505 


How Dallas compares with 4 other major market 
centers of the country 


Dallas makes a remarkable showing in comparison with market centers 
in other sections of the country, as a wholesale distributing center. 
(Official figures 1930 Census of Distribution) 


Dallas - - = = = = = $667,415,266 
Baltimore - - - - - - 597,717,536 
New Orleans - - - - - 590,611,561 
Atlanta - - - - - - - 868,120,488 
Louisville - - - = = = 251,020,820 


Comparison of Dallas with 3 other leading Texas cities 


Dallas - - - - - = = $667,415,266 
2dCity - - - - - - = 365,983,343 
3dCity - - - - - - - 256,810,892 
4thCity - - - - - = = 124,001,035 


The above official figures are based on wholesale distribution of the four 
leading Texas cities. In many of the different classifications of wholesale 
trade, Dallas leads all three of its closest rivals combined. Here are a few 
examples: Automotive (Dallas) $35,406,126 ... (3 next cities combined) 
$20,824,879; Furniture, Furnishings (Dallas) $11,804,732 . .. (3 next 
cities combined) $5,932,345; Dry Goods, Apparel (Dallas) $46,387,593 . . 
(3 next cities combined) $15,362,073. In the dry goods and apparel field, 
Dallas is not only far ahead of every other Texas city, but did more 
volume than all other major Southwestern cities combined. The figures 
just given are for wholesale distribution only, and do not include manu- 
facturing. From 1927 to 1929, Dallas County’s manufacturing volume 
increased 43.5 per cent! A break-down of the totals, for the four leading 
cities into their main classifications, will be sent upon executive request. 
Remember, the above coupon brings you a 144-page market book contain- 
ing complete information on the Southwest. Mail it today! 


Dallas 


Southwestern Headquarters 
to American Business 


4460 Lene. 


MAN AGE MEN T 


Delegates to the Conven- 
tion of the Advertising 
Federation of America 
—June 14th to 18th— 
will discover in the Am- 
bassador a hotel repre- 
sentative of everything 
that the finest hostelry 
can be in location, 
charm, excellence of 
menu and service. It is 
in the center of New 
York’s social and busi- 
ness activities and on 
one of the world’s most 
famous thoroughfares. 


v 


PARK AVENUE AT Sist STREET 
NEW YORK 


IS 


Weeks More! 


The 1931 Edition Will Be 
Published September 26th 


"We use the media reference number 
of SALES MANAGEMENT a good 
deal, particularly the section which 
analyzes the markets by counties." 


HARWIN T. MANN 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


noon. I had been out all day work- 
ing with one of my men. And any 
sales manager can tell you how dog- 
tired he is likely to be at the end of 
a day like that. It would seem as 
tough a time as one could pick to 
sell him anything he didn’t absolutely 
have to buy. And there was Wylie, 
nemesis, sitting at my desk, calmly 
waiting for me. 

“Porter Wylie,” I fixed him with 
a baleful eye, “I’m going to make a 
train. In order to make it, I’ve got 
to be out of here in five minutes. 
And if you make me miss it, I'll 
knock your block off.” 


Sold $24,000 Policy 


Now, what is the proper answer to 
that? How should a salesman handle 
that situation? Doubtless, the ortho- 
dox thing would be to make another 
appointment when there would be 
more time to talk. And far be it from 
me to criticize any salesman who han- 
dled it that way. That is not the way 
Wylie handled it, however. What he 
said was: “I won’t make you miss 
your train. If you'll listen to me 
you can be out of here in four min- 
utes. And if you miss your train it 
will be your own fault. Sit down for 
a minute.” And when I was seated, 
he continued, “There are your pol- 
icies,” and suiting the action to the 
word, he tossed four $6,000 pol- 
icies, one after the other, on my 
desk. I realized later that he had 
broken them up into four sixes, two 
five-year term and two ten-year term, 
so that if I stuck to my resolution to 
take but ten thousand, he could per- 
suade me to take one of each and so 
deliver twelve thousand instead of ten 
by arguing that it was close enough. 
Strange as it may see, if I had realized 
that at the time, he would only have 
delivered twelve thousand. Of such 
vagaries of the human mind are sales 
made. 

He had continued talking without 
any break. “Now, when I talk 
$24,000 of insurance, you see red. 
But after all, the only thing you have 
to think of is the premium. If I sold 
you $10,000 of insurance, what would 
you expect to pay for it? About $300 
a year, wouldn’t you?” I wasn’t clear on 
the point. The amount sounded reason- 
able to me. “Well, that’s all you 
have to worry about—$315.68, to be 
exact.” That suddenly looked like a 
bargain. A lot of protection for the 
money. ‘You laughed at me the other 
day when I suggested that possibly 
you couldn’t get insurance, but you 
don’t know whether or not you can 
get insurance a year from now, do 
you?” 

“No,” I replied, ‘‘no man does.” 


“Well, if you take $10,000 now, 
you will be looking for more insur. 
ance a year from now. Take this 
$24,000 now and your insurance pro. 
gram will be taken care of for the 
next three years and all you'll have to 
think of will be the conversion of 
these policies. And Comyns,’—he 
leaned forward and became intensely 
earnest—‘‘you need the protection 
right now more than you ever will in 
your life again.” That reference was 
to my four small children. ‘‘I knew 
I would have to take your note. | 
always do. So I have it here all made 
out. Here, sign it and make your 
train.” 

And I signed that note and caught 
my train. I probably told my wife 
that evening that I had been thinking 
for a long time over this problem of 
insurance and, after mature delibera- 
tion, had decided that, with four small 
children, I needed more protection. 
Blah. She probably got the impres. 
sion that I was a very foresighted 
young man and had called in an in. 
surance man merely to take care of 
the details. That is the way, of 
course, most men explain their insur- 
ance. And they are right—after a 
good insurance man, who is, at the 
same time a good salesman, has made 
them see it that way. I am willing to 
admit that Wylie figuratively grabbed 
me by the scruff of the neck and threw 
me into that insurance. And I thank 
him for it. 


(Mr. Comyns continues his story in next 
week’s SALES MANAGEMENT.) 


Motor Car Manufacturers 


Denounce Tax Diversion 


New York—Substantial decreases in 
motor vehicle registrations were fe- 
ported in nine of the ten states having 
the highest per car taxes this year, and 
substantial increases in nine of the ten 
states with low taxes, the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
announced this week in conjunction 
with its annual meeting at New York. 
Opposition to diversion of motor 
vehicle tax receipts to other than high- 
way purposes was expressed. 

Alvan Macauley, president of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, was ft 
elected president of the chamber. 
“Our problem,’ Mr. Macauley said, 
“is to keep our distributor and dealer 
organizations strong enough so that 
they will emerge from the depres 
sion with unimpaired vitality.” Mt. 
Macauley believed that the business 
now being done is “‘sufficient to sup: 
port the industry merchandising of 
ganizations if all of the sales wert 
being made on lines of good business 
practice.” 
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The Path to Prosperity 
(Continued from page 425) 
public most is the follow-through to 

successful sales management. 

Second, what the public wants is 
subject to constant and continuous 
change, which means that marketing 
ability is now the most important hu- 
man factor in company management. 

Third, no one can possess a maxi- 
mum marketing ability unless he is for- 
ward looking and is in constant 
personal contact with what is going on 


in the field. 


Can’t Anticipate His Actions 


And so saying I shall also say this. 
There is probably nothing in this arti- 
cle which anticipates either the action 
or the thinking of Henry Ford. Any- 
one who has followed his work and 
read his writings would conclude that 
such is the case. For instance, in the 
recently published book which Ford 
wrote in collaboration with Samuel 
Crowther he devotes considerable 
space to the importance of determin- 
ing what the public wants; he advo- 
cates continued production and _ sale 
of present models until sales begin to 
taper off and then advocates immedi- 
ate scrapping of the old models and 
bringing out of new ones which are 
thoroughly in keeping with the cur- 
rent public demand. This tends to 
confirm the impression that Ford has 
been deliberately tapering off produc- 
tion in the past two months prepara- 
tory to bringing out a new model. 

No man can expect to be born with 
equally great abilities in all directions, 
but it takes an unusually intelligent 
man to engage in serious and thorough 
self-appraisal. It takes also a courage- 
ous man to admit possible personal 
weaknesses in the range of human 
abilities and to cater to them by alli- 
ances with others whose greatest per- 
sonal abilities lie in these very 
directions, 

Perhaps that is why there are so few 
Henry Fords who can not only build 
but rebuild—so few who can create 
new industrial booms of great mag- 
nitude on the ashes of the last one 
without going through so much trou- 
ble as even a reorganization of cor- 
porate structure. 

Mr. Ford may have been a little 
slow in shifting to the successor for 
Model T. And with his past record, 
who of us would not have been? But 
Mr. Ford undoubtedly learned a whole 
lot of things while passing through 
the first Ford business cycle” which 
will prove invaluable knowledge in 
meeting and solving ‘the second Ford 
usiness cycle.” And if Mr. Ford is 
‘ver again as slow to change models 
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when changes are advisable, then we'll 
admit we don’t know our Henry Ford. 

Meanwhile the latest reports show 
Ford and Chevrolet running pretty 
much neck and neck. Perhaps Ford’s 
spring restoration of the dealer dis- 
count to the former level is having 
some effect. 


LEHN & FINK, INCc., New York, Lysol ac- 
count to Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., there; 
Dorothy Gray, cosmetic subsidiary, to 
Mark O’Dea & Company there. 


WATSON SILVER COMPANY, Attleboro, 
Massachusetts, sterling silver tableware, to 
Dorrance, Kenyon & Company, Boston. 
General and class magazines and trade 
papers. 


VARITYPER, INC., New York, typewriter 
with changeable type, to Calkins & Holden, 
Inc., there. 


KNICKERBOCKER ICE COMPANY, New 
York, to Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., there. 


WALTER BOOTH SHOE COMPANY, Mil- 
waukee, men’s shoes, to the Dunham, 
Younggreen, Lesan Company there. Pub- 


lications and direct mail. 


HEATH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Niles, 
Michigan, and Chicago, Heath Parasol air- 
planes, to Reed G. Landis Company, Chi- 
cago. Magazines. 


EpwaArD J. JoYCE FILING COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, to Gale & Pietsch, Inc., there. Mag- 
azines and direct mail. 


WALKER-GORDON LABORATORIES COM- 
PANY, INC., Plainsboro, New Jersey, 
Walker-Gordon milk, to Paul Cornell Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 


CoVvICI-FRIEDE, INC., New York City, book 
publishing house, to Albert Frank & Com- 
pany there. 


POWER CONTROL CORPORATION, Syracuse, 
to O. S. Tyson & Company, New York. 
Business papers and direct mail. 


M. H. Birce & SoNs CompPaANy, Buffalo, 
wall paper, to Addison Vars, Inc., there. 


FULTON SYLPHON COMPANY, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, heating specialties, metal pul- 
leys, temperature controls, etc., to McLain 
Organization, Inc., Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES, REG’D., 
Toronto, to the Flagler Advertising, Inc., 
Buffalo. Newspapers and magazines. 


Heads Television Firm 


BostoN—Butler F. Perry has been elected 
president of the Shortwave & Television 
Corporation here. Mr. Perry has been 
with the corporation as treasurer for the 
last two years. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MY FIRM IS MAKING MONEY NOW-—and 
made money in 1930. Sales are excellent, al- 
though ours is a hard-hit industry. 


Have entire charge of sales for a moderate- 
sized factory, operating nationally. Have been 
with them as Sales Manager for a number of 
years. Built their sales organization from scratch 
and could stay indefinitely. Due partly to close 
family ownership I see nothing ahead, and feel 
this is a good time to change, 


Know how to train salesmen, and get results 
from average men. Expert letter writer and our 
present distribution was built largely on my let- 
ters ahead of salesmen and following them. 
Good planner. Know credits and _ collections. 
Believe in making a profit. 
Well-educated. Record clean as a 
whistle. Excellent health. Middle aged. ~~ 
pily married. Mave always been able to fit 
easily into an organization. 


Gentile. 


Would make an unusually good man for a 
firm which needs, for the present, a competent 
sales manager, sales promotion man and adver- 
tiser, all in one. 


Want around four thousand to live on, with 
definite assurance of more based on results. 


Address Box 303, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THE EDITORS OF SALES MANAGEMENT 
are im touch with a young college man who will 
be graduated this June, who wants to join the 
organization of a progressive manufacturer and learn 
the business from the ground up. his man is a 
commerce student who has partially worked his 
way through school, who has an unusually fine 
personality, plus ambition and energy. The Editors 
of this magazine believe this man will be a real 
asset to any concern that finds a place for him. 
Address P. S., care Managing Editor, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


COMPETENT WOMAN _ SPACE BUYER, 
with long experience on well-known Agency staff, 
offers her services for sale to the Advertising De- 
partment of a Manufacturer or Space Buyer in an 
Agency. Can take complete charge of advertising 
details, serving as assistant to Advertising Manager 
or Sales Promotion Manager. Box 298, SALES 
a 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 

a a 


SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE—AN AG- 
gressive accredited Organizer, thoroughly experi- 
enced in modern sales and merchandising methods. 
Well equipped to formulate sound sales policies, 
analyze territories, train salesmen, plan promo- 
tional work, create practical advertising and visual 


sales aids for Agents and Dealers. Experience 
includes Building Materials, Office Appliances and 
Automobile Insurance—ten years as Salesman and 
Branch Manager; seven years as General Sales 
Manager of an Office Appliance Company super. 
vising over 100 domestic branches, also 56 foreign 
agencies; six years as General Manager of Dis. 
tributing Company selling Visible Filing Equip. 
ment, Bookkeeping Machines, Safes, Calculating 
Machines, etc. However, various mergers elimi- 
nated our profitable lines, necessitating change, 
Age 44, Graduate Civil Engineer. References un- 
questionable, record clean and successful. Prefer 
a reasonable salary and percentage of sales. Ad- 
dress: Paul B. Waldin, 16595 Ardmore Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
‘adicene. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
one =. Send only name and address for details, 
R. . Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


LINES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED WITH THE 
business you are getting out of New York and 
the East, read the rest of this advertisement. For 
twenty years I have been manufacturer's representa- 
tive in this territory as executive and sales man- 
ager. My personal sales have amounted to mil- 
lions. Do you need a man to sell your product 
in this territory who is capable of managing your 
Eastern office, one who can himself sell the product, 
train your salesmen, and capably conduct the de- 
tails of your business. Bank and trade references, 
C. C. Parsons, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
7 C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


Have you read—— 
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